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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 16, 1856, 


Potes. 


. 
ANCIENT PARISH BOOKS AT EAST 
SUFFOLK. 


BERGHOLT, 


In the church at this place there is a massive | 


oak chest, apparently at least three hundred years 
old, which contains various books relative to pa- 
rochial affairs, in pretty good preservation, and 
from which the following particulars have been 
selected : 

“ Anno D=t 1579 et in Anno Regni Dne y"* xxi Elisa- 


bethee Dei Gracia Anglie Francie et Hibernie regine, 
&e.” 


“A Boke intituled the boke of accounte for the store 
housse ffor the provissione for the pore, withe the entries 
of recorde of the givers of all suche somes of monye as to 
the same to belonge, and the order appoynted for the 
same, with a remembrance of the Charters and Libertie of 
this towne of East Bergholt, and the coppies of the store 
housse and other housses belonging to the pore, wh* are 


kept in a cheste in the belfrye, under the locke, whereof 


the one kye remayneth withe the churchwardens, one 
other withe the minister, and the other with the provider 
ffor the pore ffor the tyme beinge, and wretten the sea- 
venthe daie of November and in the year above said. 
“Memorand. whereas these giftes hereafter recyted, 
and all such as hereafter shall be geven and wreten in 
this boke which somes and evry p.cell thereof ys geven 
to the intente and purpose that the same shoulde be 
yerely and every yere imployed and bestowed uppon 
corne, chese, butter, and other necessarie vittales to be 
boughte ffor ready monye, or the same monye or such p™ 
thereof to be laide oute aforhande by the disscresions of 
the p.vider for the tyme beinge. ‘To the intente to buye 
the same corne and other vittales at the reasonablest 


pryce that the same maie be hadd, and the same to be | 


soullde agayne by the saide p.vider for the tyme beinge 
to such pore ffolke as shall be yerely named by the 
p-viders disscression that shall take the same ffor the 
yere then to come, and the p.vider whiche shall geve 


upp his accounte for the yere past, withe the consent of | of Q 
| willed the saic 


two, three, or ffower of the chefest of the p.rish, that ys 
or then shall be at suche reasonable pryses as the same 


maye convenientlye be afforded at the disscression of the | 
| and fysh dyed by the frost. 


saide p.vider for the tyme beinge. So as the saides whole 
stocke may be reserved and kept whole with some in- 
crease of the saide stocke, yf the same may e conveniently 
be taken ffor the better performance of and goeinge for- 
ward in this good intente and purpose, yt is agreed by 
consent of the moste of the chefest of the inhabitants of 
this towne of East Bergholt whose names are here under 
wreten, that there shall be chosen and named yerely and 
every yere, on Easter mundaye or tuesdaye, by the con- 
sent of the churchwardens for the tyme beinge, and ten, 


aight, six, or ffour, or three at the leaste of the chefest of | 


one of the inhabitants of the saide towne to be 
named the p.vider for the pore for the yere then next to 
come, and to begynne his yere at the ffeaste of Pentecost, 
which saide p.vider withe the churchwardens then beinge 
and the other townsmen, aight, six, four or three, the 
saide p.vider for the vere then ended shall geve upp his 
account, and deliver such monye as he shall have re- 
cevyed of the same stocke, with the corne and vittales 
whiche shall then remayne, yf any be, beinge good, 
sweete, and murchantable, such as shall be accepted by 


the towne, 


| the plague, and was payed to Mr. ‘I 
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the newe p.vider, The churchwardens, and ten, aight, 
sixe, ffouer or three other at the leaste shall like of to be 
worthe the same pryce as he shall rate the same at, or 
ells to make whole the saide stocke which he shall have 
recyved, and the same p.sentlye-to delyver to the p.vider 
then newlye chosen. 

“Ttem, yt is agreed by oure consente whose names are 
hereunder wreten, that the p-vider ffor the tyme and yere 
to come shall enter bonde to the churchwardens then 
beinge, in tenn pounde of good and lawful monye, more 


| than the some which he shi ull reeyve, to make a trewe 


account of the saide stocke, or to pave the saide stocke to 
the saide newe p.vider, churchwardens, and other of the 


| townsmen, and the same bonde to be made, sealled, and 
| delivered accordinge to such effecte as new p.vider hathe 
| alredye begonne, 


The whole Bonde shall be and re- 
mayne in the sayed cheste provided for these causes. 
Allso yt is agreed by the saide p.ties whose names are 
hereunder wreten, that yf it happen anye of the saide 
p.ties who maye be chosen and named to be p.vider for 
anye yere to come shall refuse to doo the same, and to 
accomplishe this good order in every poynte accordinge 

» good intente begonne, then the said p.tie so refus- 
and paye twenty shillings of lawful 
monye for his discharge of that yere onlye, to be and re- 
mayne to the increase of this stocke. And there shall be 
chosen one other by the like consente as for the same 
cause ys p.vided and appoynted. Itm., yf it shall happen 
that this good order and purpose be not observed and 
kept, but that the same stocke lye deade by the space of 


loose 


one whole yere and be not imployed, bestowed, and or- 
| dered according to the trewe meanyinges of the sayd 


givers of the same, as in the saide severall giftes are re- 
hersed, that then the same stocke shall be and remayne 
unto the same persons againe their executors or assigns, 
or the executors of suche as by Will have geven the 
same or suche p.tye as ys by them’ geven, to be and re- 
mayne as in their fformer estate at the tyme of the deli- 
verye of the same pte of the sayed stocke.” 

{ Here follow the signatures. ] 

“ Here followeth a trewe rehersall or declaration of all 
such several somes of monye as hathe been geven by 
certen of the inhabitants of this towne by theire owne 
hands, or willed by there last wills, to be geven for the 
increasinge of a stocke of monye to be used and imployed 
to the buyenge of corne and other victualls for the benefite 
of the pore, with the names of all suche as hath geven or 
le“severall somes of money to be geyen. 


“1608. An extreme sharpe frost, wh" so moch foulk 


“1637. Collected the 5 of June of the inhabitants of 
East Bergholt for and towards a vollentary gift for the 
releife of the poore of Hadlygh, which was vissited with 
’. Bretton of Hitcham. 
The some of monye so collected was twentie pounds, 
eygtheen shillings and twopence. 


“ The sixteenth day of September, 1650, att the house 


| of Abraham Newton then mett, itt was agreed as follows. 


rhat Captaine Goff doe speake unto the Churchwardens 
to repaire the church speedily, and that Goodman James 
Hayward specke unto Goodman Turner to ringe the ser- 
mon bell a longer distance of time than usually he hath 
done before the little bell, and a longer on to ringe it 
out, that the inhabitants afarr off may well heare it. The 
19th of May, 1651. Imprimis, it is agreed that there shall 
be but foure houses licensed for drawinge of beere, two 
in the Streete, one at End, and the other at 
Baker’s End. Anthony Bunn to sell beere without doores 
at Baker’s End. Also it is ordered that Goodman Pim- 
merton be asked to go to a Justice and renew a warrant 


sea 


Gaston's 
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for preventing a shoemaker from making a settlement in 
our towne. 

“ April 4", 1659, being Easter Monday. It is agreed y* 
the neighbours of the towne set about looking what mis- 
orders be in the said towne, and take care for the pre- 
venting and punishing them, as of Inmates, Unlicensed 
Ale houses, strangers roming into the towne, and all other 
misdemeanours. 11th November, 1660. Imprimis, agreed 
y' not any of the poore but such as take Collection, and 
are very poore besides, shall have any coals measured 
and att nine pence a bushel to be sold. The 24 day of 
September, 1661.* Ordered as followeth : Imprimis, yt the 
officers and some other of the townsmen do goe and take 
notice of what disorders are in the Alehouses, and of what 
inmates and strangers are in the towne, as alsoe to exe- 
cute the warrants against offenders that are already 
taken out. Memorand. July 3'4, 1670. Collected by the 
Churchwardens of East Bergholt, by vertue of his Ma- 
jesty’s letters patent for the redemption of several ma- 
riners out of slavery in the galleys, the juste sum of three 
shillings and eight pence. 1671. The monye that hath 
been gathered for y® slavery in Turkey is £6. 12. 2}. 
1681. Feby 27. Imp*. It is ordered that all inmates shall 
have kindly notis by the churchwardens and overseers to 
clean their houses before our Lady day next insuing, or 
els they will be prosecuted and proceeded against accord- 
ing to law. March y® 2™4, 1684. It is ordered and agreed 
y' all y® weights, scales, and measures belonging to y°® 
alefounders, alias ale-tasters, be sufficiently repaired and 
amended fitting for their use, and the charges thereof to 
be disbursed by y* present treasurer for y* town lands and 
stock, and if y® said alefounders at present or y® succeed- 
ing ones shall neglect to execute their office according to 


| 
| 


for himself and family: Wee the inhabitants of the s¢ 
Parish have met together and made diligent search into 
the truth of this complaint, and find by the register the 
s* John Clarke is about 58 years of age; that he have 
two children is acknowledged, both of them daughters, 
but the eldest is soe old that the is adjudged marriage- 
able, the youngest daily work and earn more, as we verily 
beleive, than will and doe maintaine a poor child of like 


| age in another family. As to that part of the complaint 


stating that he have been allowed but seven shillings for 
ten weeks past: Wee the s¢ officers have given the s¢ 
John twelve shillings in nine weeks past. The s* John 
now lives in a town house and pay no rent; and that the 
s* John and his family eat and drinke as well and wear 


| as good habit as'many of the eminent inhabitants that 


their oaths, that then y® said treasurer Mt W™ Ellis pre- | 


sent or indite them at y® next assizes w*® seem most 
convenient to him. April 20%, 1685. It is ordered and 
agreed that if any person lets a house to a foreigner, y® 
tenant of which proves a charge to y® town, that then y* 
landlord shall be double rated. Item, it ordered that M* 
Richt Michell and Mt Edward Clark fetch a warrant for 
any person or persons that shall set up any stall or booth 
for the pretended fair this present year. May 34, 1686. 
Collected by the Minister and Churchwardens by vertue 
of his Majesty's letters pattent for the releif of the French 
Protestants, £08. 17.6. May 24, 1686, Imprimis. That 
whereas M* Ray, Chirurgeon, did cure y* hand of Henry 
Newman, it is left to the discretion of y® present overseers 
to pay y® same. 1690. Collected for the Lrish Protest- 
ants, £05. 03. 07. 1692, June 26. Collected towards 
the redemption of 500 Christians in Turkish slavery, 
£04 12.02. 1693. Grace Granger, a vagabond sent to 
Maidstone in Kent, 5 April, hath a child wt her, al- 
lowed 40 daies to pass. Dect 13%, P4 for 2 bottles of 
sack to heel the women, 14* 00¢, 1694, Whereas com- 
plaint was made, July 14, against the Churchwardens 
and overseers of the Parish of East Bergholt in Suffolk, 
before the Right Worshipfull Edmund Bohun, Esq., Jus- 
tice of the Peace for the s* County, by John Clarke, La- 
bourer, that hee the s¢ John was lame and aged, and stood 
in need of greater maintenance than was allowed him by 
the s* Officers, and before the s* Justice Bohun did averr 
that himselfe, the st John Clarke, was sixty six years of 


pay very considerably to the poor of our s* parish. And 
the s¢ John Clarke by himselfe or his wife doe boastingly 
affirm that hee or shee have lent to a certain clothier, 
who at their house put out spinning worke, and doe com- 
monly soe doe (if need require) lend him the s¢ clothier 
three pounds, sometimes less, to pay the spinners. And 
wee have testimony ready to be made that the wife of 
the s¢ John did vauntingly speak amongst some of her 
poor neighbours in his hearing, that she would in a quar- 
ter of an hour produce thirty pounds; and in the begin- 
ning of March last past the s¢ John Clarke and his wife 
made complaint before the Right Worshipful Sir Adam 
Holton, by whom they were not credited. The present 
officer sent Clarke’s wife eighteen pence to buy salve to 
cure his legg, of which legg hee complain hee is so lame. 
But his s¢ wife have often declared that for six pence she 
can cure the legg, and if she please make the same leg 
very sore and frightful, to move the Justice to whom she 
complains on behalf of her husband, and so move him to 
pity and procure an order for larger maintenance than 


| they doe stand in need of. Pursuant to the advice of 


the s* Justice Bohun we have caused this defence to be 
written in the toun book, and the names of the chief in- 
habitants to be subscribed, and humbly pray that the s¢ 
John Clarke may not be credited against us in such fal- 
lacys, wee being willing to allow him and them what 
maintenance wee judge needful, upon just application 
being made. July 18, 1694. I am fully satisfied with 
this certificate, and discharge the complaint as causeless. 
Epmunp Bouuy. 


“1709. Mem‘. Mr. Thomas Cleer was nominated to 
be overseer, he proferring to be excused on account of his 
infirmities, and agreeing to give five pounds to find cloth- 
ing for the poor, he is unanimously excused from being 
overseer for the present vear. 1711, Dec", Paid for 3 
horses journeys to Justice Thurston’s for a warrant for y® 
2 tailors and 2 shoemakers, and journey to Stoke, 3* 04, 
1714, July 18th. For beer and wine, and for a dinner att 
y® cutting out of y* cloth for y* poor, 01! 12* 004. But I 
only charge 15* for beer, wine, and y® dinner. 1719, 
Jan. 27. Imprimis. Whenever any person belonging to 
the parish shall come to ask relief, before any is given 
the officer to go and inventory the s* persons goods, 


| 1720, Nov™ 30%, Ordered that the churchwardens or 


age and unable to earn his living, and that hee had like- | 
wise two children unable to earn their liveing, and that | 


the s* officers have allowed him the s¢ John only seven 
shillings in ten weeks past for and towards maintenance 


* After this date is the following: “1663. It is agreed 
that y® next towne meetinge be at Mr. John Clarke’s, on 
Whitsun munday next, and that every man bring his 
wife along with him.” 


overseers do directly get a warrant to take up several 


| straggling wenches, &c. that keep about our town. 1721, 


Dect 27. Ordered that the Churchwardens and Overseers 
do take up all the young fellows and wenches that are at 
their own hand, and make them shew cause before a Jus- 
tice why they dont go to service. 1724. Ordered that y* 
overseers get a warrant for those young women that wont 
go to service. 1730, April 15. Ordered that the Church- 
wardens for the time being do pay for every old fox or 
badger, five shillings, and for every young one that is a 
runner half a crown, excepting for a litter, and for them 
twelve pence a piece. Ordered, May 28*, that Mr. Gul- 
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lifer the present churchwarden pay John Howgego 2° 64 
each for 2 foxes killed by him since our order dated 
April 15 last, for which Sam. Cooper y® late church- 
warden paid him but 2* 6¢ a piece.. Whereas it hath been 


an antient custom in the parish of East Bergholt, in the | 


County of Suffolk, for the Chief Inhabitants to meet ayge 
a month or thereabouts at each others houses, there in a 
friendly manner to consult and advise and order about 
the poor, and the school, and other affairs of the s* parish, 
which custom has of late been laid aside, to the detriment 
of the poor and hindrance of parish business, and lessen- 
ing that love and unity which should be among pa- 
rishioners and neighbours: In order, therefore, to revive 
the s* laudable custom, for the good ends intended by it, 
The chief inhabitants of the s* parish have agreed to 
revive these neighbourly meetings at each others houses 
as heretofore, upon due notice given in the church on the 
sunday before the s¢ meeting, and so to continue succes- 
sively each one in his turn. 1722, Sept". 19. Ordered 


would in a leisure hour look them over and 
make extracts therefrom. G. BLencowe. 
Manningtree. 


GOETHE ON THE “ ANTIGONE” OF SOPHOCLES. 


Th the conversation reported by Eckermann 
(March 28, 1827) on this subject, Goethe objects 
to the expressions of Antigone (v. 911.), where 
the Greek is thus represented: “I cannot have 
another brother ; for since my mother and father 
are dead, there is no one to beget one.” (Oxen- 
ford’s Trans., i. 372.) This is certainly putting 


| the case strongly against a tragedy of Sophocles. 


that an enquiry be made into y* cause of Abraham Rey- 


nold’s sory death, and to know y® reason why the Coroner 
exacted so much money. Sept 24», Ordered that the 
Coroner be prosecuted according to law at the next 
assizes,” 


It appears from the above that this coroner 
carried out “ Crowner’s quest law” in a manner 
that was disapproved of by the parishioners. 
How he passed through his ordeal at the assizes 
is not stated. 


“ 1738, Oct® 28. Agreed at a vestry that John Perri- 
man shall be allowed 2! 12* to keep the boy Murgen a 
year from the date hereof, he to provide wearing apparel 
for the s¢ boy, and leave him in good repair at the end of 
the year. 1/40, Jany 7, Agreed at a vestry that Mr. 
J»° Cook have the boy J»° Cook from this date to Mich* 
1742, he to find the said boy with meat, drink, washing, 
and lodging, with apparele, and at the expiration of y* 
said terme to leave him in as good repair as he found him, 
which is very good. 

rish officer shall be allowed to pay any carpenter, 

ason, Plumber, and Glazier more than two pence a day 


for lowance for a man, half an hour allowed at breakfast | a 3 
| the necessity of covering the dead corpse with 


and one hour at dinner. 


| expressly referred to by Antigone. 





1748, June 1, Ordered that no | 


“1748, Oct® 5, Samuel Folkerd hath agreed to take | 


the girl Rose Cook and maintain her with meat, drink, 
washing, and lodging, in sickness and in health, till 
Mich* next, the parishions agreeing to put her in neces- 
sary repair fit to go into his house, and the said Samuel 
Folkerd has promised to leave her in as good repair as he 
took her. 1749, May 3, Agreed that Tho* Hills’s boy 
shall go to Dt Tanner’s to have his head looked after. 


1752, March 30‘, It is agreed with James Vincent that | 


if he get the boy Hill’s head cured by next Easter, we 
will pay him for that cure fifteen shillings, besides what 
we pay hin for his board. 1753. M* John Lewis to take 
Jos" Rose for a year, M" Rashbrooke the boy Sam. Wool- 
lard for ye year. The parish to find both those boys with 
ware and tare, and if any broken limbs, then the parish 
to pay all expenses.” 


These extracts were made by Mr. James Tay- 
ler, the present respected churchwarden of the 
above parish. At my request he kindly allowed 
me to transcribe them from his note-book, and 
offer them for insertion in “N. & Q.” Here it 


may be observed that there are many items of | 


interest to antiquaries and others to be found in 
old parish books, if those who have access to them 


| 


But Goethe was either ignorant or unmindful of 
the history and the moral principle (rivos vépov) 
This is found 
in Herodotus (iii. c. 119.), where Darius granting 
the life of one prisoner to the wife of Intaphernes, 
she selects, not her husband or children — much to 
the surprise of Darius — but says, after some de- 
liberation (SovAeveauevn), “ If indeed the king will 
grant me only one life, I select my brother before 
all.” Darius inquires her reason for preferring 
her brother to her husband and children. She 
replies, “If fortune (Saluwv) permit, I may have 
another husband and other children; but as my 
father and mother are no longer living, I can 
never have another brother; therefore I neces- 
sarily select him.” (ratty ti youn xpewuevy trcta 
raira.) Darius was so pleased with this answer, 
that he spared the life of her eldest son as well as 
her brother. 

If we object with Goethe to the Greek stand- 
point as respects this yvéun, we must also reject 
the motive of the whole tragedy, which involves 


three handfuls of earth to ensure the entrance of 
its spirit into Hades. But as Goethe did not ob- 
ject to this, the greater absurdity to the moderns, 
neither ought he to object to the minor absurdity, 
both being equally true in Greek tragic art. So- 
phocles wrote for the Athenian stage: had he 
written for Weimar, Paris, or London, he would 
not have been guilty of either of these absurdities. 
Therefore, Goethe’s wish that some apt philologist 
might prove this verse to be interpolated or 
spurious is nugatory. 
To counteract the low prose of Eckermann, I 
add Dr. Thos. Francklin’s translation of the pas- 
gee referred to by Goethe : 
“ Another husband and another child 
Might sooth affliction ; but, my parents dead, 
A brother's loss could never be repaired, 
And therefore did I dare the venturous deed, 
And therefore die by Creon’s dread command.” 
But as Goethe, who had read largely in Greek, 
appears surprised at this passage in the Antigone, 
others may entertain the like opinion, and partly 
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from deference to his judgment. It is therefore 
necessary to bear in mind that, whilst in modern 
Europe the marriage tie is generally held to be of 
a religious character, it was deemed in ancient 
Greece little more than a mercantile bargain; for 
there the married women were not so much the 
companions of their husbands, as slaves in a su- 
perior grade. The hetere were almost the Only 
accomplished women of the time, and they were 
immoral ; nevertheless, Greeks of distinction, and 
even men proud of their ethics, visited these 
women. (Xenoph. Memor., iii. 11.) With respect 
to affection for their offspring, the Scriptores 
erotici Greci make the exposure of infants, from 
comparatively slight causes, a turning incident in 
their novels. A view of the ancient Greek, in his 
domestic aspect, will explain very clearly the com- 
paratively hes hold which the husband and 
child had, in fact, on the affection of wife and 
mother. The cause of the strong affection sub- 
sisting between brothers and sisters is explained 
by Aristotle. (De Moribus, viii. 12. 14.; Polit., 
vii. 7.) T. J. Buckton. 
Lichfield. 





REV, MR. THOMAS CRANE, M.A. 


The Puritans of England holding a distinguished 
place in the annals of her liberties, their writings 
and memories ought to be specially cherished. In | 
their works will often be found an account of those 
feelings and incidents that animated them, which 
convey to the mind a much more striking portrait 
of their characters than what may be gathered 
from the illustrations of modern commentators. 
I dare say some of the thick massive venerable 
tomes, with their strong rude strapped bindings, 
which were in those days issued from the press, 
and greedily bought up for spiritual consolation 
and remembrance of the dearly beloved pastor, 
may now be considered by not a few persons as 
repulsive, and the subjects as heavy, elaborately 
treated, and quaint in style, and which, when com- 
pared with the present flimsy religious literature, 
must be admitted as true; yet I cannot help 
thinking that in general a patient reading of those 
old-fashioned records will be adequately recom- 
_— by a valuable addition to our knowledge. 

might adduce many examples of such, were it 
necessary; in the meantime I may mention one 
book, the perusal of which has lately given me 
both pleasure and instruction ; in size it is but 
child (8vo. pp. 544.) to some of the giants belong- 
ing to the same school of divinity, and I suppose 
has now become rather a rarity : 

_“Tsagoge ad Dei Providentiam; or, a Prospect of Di- 
vine Providence. By T.C.,M.A. London: printed by 
A. Maxwell for Edward Brewster, at the Sign of the | 
Crane in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1672,” 


Having been pleased with an author, we are 





a 


naturally inclined to know as much of his history 
as we can obtain, and disappointed at any obstacle 
in exploring it. It may be remarked as not a 
little curious the practice that then prevailed of so 
any of the Puritan divines burying their names 
im their publications under initials, while their 
printers and booksellers displayed themselves and 
their addresses on the title-pages at full length. 
From “T.C.” we might have conjectured long 
enough to whom we were indebted for this mas- 
terly exposition of God's Providence. ‘The benefit 
of Captain Cuttle’s advice in “making a Note,” 
may here be instanced. A contemporary of 
Crane’s, and who had likely been himself one of 
the persecuted brethren, takes up the volume be- 
fore me, and probably as a memorial of friendship 
inscribes on it the following, which at once eluci- 
dates the point: 

“The Rev. Mr. Thomas Crane, M.A. (the Author of 
this Book) was Ejected from Rampisham in Dorsetshire. 
He had his Education in y® University of Oxford, had 
been assistant to the Rev. Mr. Richard Allein. He was a 
learned good man, and a great observer of the steps of 
Divine Providence towards himself and others. He was 
a hard Student, and had a penetrating Genius, and his 
Composures were remarkably Judicious. He was a good 
Textuary and an excellent Casuist. After his Eject- 
ment he settled at Bedminster, where he was a constant 
Preacher, at which place he Died in the year 1714, aged 
84 years.” 

Feeling anxious to be acquainted with a few 
more particulars respecting this divine, I have 
consulted Neal and other sources, but can find no 
traces of him, and I am disposed to think he has 
been omitted among the Puritan worthies. The 
editor's kind insertion of this may elicit further 
notices from correspondents, and if not, he will at 
least be better preserved in the pages of “N. & 
Q.” than by a fragile piece of manuscript in a 
worm-eaten volume, till some future historian 
enrol him in his lists. G. N. 





TOBACCO. 


According to the Chronicle of the Quiché 
tribes of Guatemala, when Jepeu, the Creator, be- 
gan the creation of living animals, after an un- 
successful attempt to make the animals bow to 
the deities, they were destroyed; wooden men 
were tried, with no better success, and also de- 
stroyed. Various other attempts at creation were 
made, but always unsuccessfully. 


“The destruction of several ‘Criadores,’ arrogantly 
mutinying against the sun and moon, though, properly 
speaking, neither of the two were in existence, is nar- 
rated at some length. The destruction planned for these 
demi-gods is of various kinds, Two of them are enticed 
into the infernal regions, where they are treated with cigars 
by the Princes of Hell (senores del infierno). At all 
events, the smoking of tobacco must be a very old inven-~ 
tion, if the Central Americans considered it to have been 
indulged in at the time of the creation of man.” 


[2™4 8, Ne 83. Ava. 16. 56,” 
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This note is extracted from a letter by Nicolaus | 
Triibner on Central American archeology, in The 
Atheneum of Saturday, May 31, 1856 (p. 684.). 
The Quiché migrated to Guatemala, and founded 
their state about the twelfth century; if they 
came from Mexico, it is likely this legend came 
thence. The holy city of Tula, in Mexico, was 
founded 558 a.p. If this is the farthest back 
point ascertainable, then we may suppose that at 
the beginning of the Christian era the custom of | 
smoking tobacco, and using it in the shape of the 
cigar, was common ; and had been perhaps known 
and used time immemorial. If this be too great 
an assumption, at the building of Mexico in 1141 
A.D. this was true; and it certainly was so in 1200 
A.D., when the Quiché founded their empire. In 
any case, this, even the last date, is the farthest 
back-period to which this custom can be traced 
as yet. And this note is well worth preservation, 
as an addition to the existing stock in ‘*N. & Q.” 
Mr. Triibner says of the Chronicle, that the 
legends are the work of Indian priests; and are, 
upon the whole, to be looked upon as genuine. 
If the mixture of astronomy with the Brahmanical 
religion, and of the compass with that of China, 
be considered the most undeniable proofs of the 
very remote period at which the study of astro- 
nomy was first begun in India, and of that at 
which the polarity of the magnetic needle was 
first discovered in China, the existence of this 
tobacco-legend in the sacred books of the Central 
American Indians must impress on us the very 
remote period at which this “ Indian weed” was 
first gathered and consumed by the American 
tribes, C. D. L. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


Prince of Orange's Circular. — The following 
are extracted from the Wells Records, and may 
prove of some interest to the readers of “N.& 
Q.,” in further illustration of Macaulay. Ina. 


“ Wells Civitas sive Burgus. | 


“ Convocaco. generalii tent’ undecimo die Januarii, 
1688. 


“ Mr. Nicholas Paynter, Mayor. 
M r. Coward, Recorder. 
Mr. Salmon, Justice. 
Mr. Jn®° Davis. 

Mr. Rob’tus Thomas. 
Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Merefield. 

Mr. Broadbeard. 
Mr. Jeale. 

Mr. Hole. 

Mr. Cooke. 

Mr. Baron. 

Mr. Phil. Evans. 
Mr. Cupper. 

Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Nich Thomas. 
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“This day Mr. Mayor produced a letter by him re- 
ceived from His Royal Highness the Prince of Orange, 
directing the choosing (according to antient custom) two 
sufficient Burgesses of the City to represent the same at 
the general Convocation to be held at Westminster the 
22nd instant (which letter being publiquely read), This 
Convocation in obedience thereto proceeded to an elec- 
tion, and accordingly elected Edward Berkeley and 
Thomas Wyndham, Esquires, two of the discreetest Bur- 
gesses of this said City, to represent this City at the said 
Convocation. 


“A true Coppy of the Circular Letter from the Prince 
of Orange. 


“Whereas the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, the 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses heretofore Members of 
the Commons House of Parliament during the reigne of 
King Charles the Second, residing in and about the Citty 
of London, together with the Aldermen and divers of the 
Comon Councill of the said Citty, at this extraordinary 


juncture, at our request severally assembled to advise Us 


the best manner how to attain the ends of our Declaration 
in calling a free Parliament for the preservation of the 
Protestant religion, and restoring the rights and liberties 
of the Kingdom, and settling the same, that they may 
not be in danger of being again subverted ;— Have ad- 
vised and desired us to cause our letters to be written 
and directed for the Counties, to the Coroners of the re- 
spective Counties or any one of them, And in default of 
the Coroners, to any one of the Clerks of the Peace of the 
respective Counties; And for the Universities, to the 
respective Vice-Chancellors; And for the Citties, Bo- 
roughs, and Cinque Ports, to the chief Magistrate of such 
Citty, Borough, or Cinque Port, conteyninge directions 
for the choosing, in all such Counties, Citties, Universi- 
ties, Boroughs, and Cinque Ports within ten days after 
the said respective Letters, such a number of persons to 
represent them as from every such place is or are of right 
to be sent to Parliament, of which election, and the time 
and place thereof, the respective officers shall give notice; 
The Notice for the intended election for the Counties to 
be published in the Markett Towns within the respective 
Counties by the space of five days at the least before the 
said election; And for the Universities, Citties, Boroughs, 
and Cinque Ports, in every of them respectively, by the 
space of three days at the least before the said election: 
The said letters and the execution thereof to be returned 
by such officer or officers who shall execute the same to 
the Clerk of the Crown in the Court of Chancery, so as 
the person so to be chosen may meet and sit at Westmin- 
ster on the 22nd day of January next. 

“We, heartily desiring the performance of what we 
have in our said Declaration represented, in pursuance of 
the said advice and desire have caused this our Letter to 
be written to you, to the intent that you truly and right- 
fully, without favour or affection to any person or indirect 
practice or proceeding, do and execute what of your part 
ought to be done, according to the said acvice, for the 
due execution thereof;— The elections to be made by 
such persons only as, according to the antient laws and 
customs, of right ought to choose Members for Parliament. 
And that you cause a Return to be made by Certificate 
under your seal of the names of the persons elected, an- 
nexed to this our Letter, to the said Clerk of the Crown 
before the 22nd day of January. 

“Given at St. James’s, the 29th day of December, 1688 

“ WILL* ORANGE, 
“To the Chief Magistrate or such others 

of the Citty of Wells, in the County of 

Somerset, who have right to make re- 

turns of Members to serve in Parlia- 
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ment, according to the antient usage of 
the said Citty before the surrender of 
Charters made in the time of King 
Charles the Second.” 
Copy of the return : 
“ Wells Civit. sive Burgus in Com. Somersett. 
«We, the Mayor, Masters, and Burgesses of the said 





City or Borough do hereby humbly Certify, That in per- | 


formance and obedience to the Letter hereunto annexed 
from His Highness the Prince of Orange, this 11th day of 
January, 1688, have truly and rightfully, without favour 
or affection to any person, or indirect practice or proceed - 
ing, elected and chosen Edward Berkeley and Thomas 
Wyndham, Esquires, two of the discreetest and fittest of 


the Burgesses of the City aforesaid to represent us in the | 


Convencin appointed to be held at Westminster the two 
and twentieth day of this instant January, the said Elec- 
tion being made according to the antient usage and cus- 
tome for elections for Parliament within the said City, 
and after due notice of the time and place of such slection 
given to all parties therein concerned.” 





VAUGHAN AND ROGERS. 


to me far lovelier now than they were in other years ; and the 
bee upon the flower is now an object of reed to me, which 
it was not in my early days.” — P. 138 

Both Vaughan’s and munis sentiments here 
are so striking one hardly knows which to be- 
lieve. Perhaps both are true, old age being se- 
cond childhood. Wordsworth is here mentioned 
by Rogers, and this reminds me to notice the 
strong parallel between The Retreate and his Ode 
to Infancy. Is it known if Wordsworth admired 
Vaughan ? A. A. D. 





COACH MISERIES. 


There being persons who seriously lament the 
good old time of coaches, when they could travel 
leisurely and securely, see the country and con- 
verse with the natives, it may be well to register 


| some of the miseries before they are altogether 


The exquisite little poem called The Retreate | 


has ever been my favourite among Henry 
Vaughan’s compositions. I was sorry, therefore, 
the other day to find one of the most beautiful 
ideas in it contradicted by the alleged experience 
of another poet, Samuel Rogers. 


“ The Retreate. 


“ Happy those early dayes when I 
Shined in my angell-infancy ! 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy ought 
But a white, celestiall thought ; 
When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first love, 
And looking back, at that short space 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face; 
When on some gilded cloud or flowre 
My gazing soul would dwell an houre, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity! 


Oh! how I long to travel back 

And tread again that ancient track! 
That I might once more reach that plaine 
Where first I left my glorious traine ; 
From whence the Inlightened Spirit sees 
That shady City of Palme trees!” 


. . . . . . . 


“ Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers. 


| vehicle arrive full—full—full. 


effaced from the memory. 
that — 
“ The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

It is certainly not desirable that the good of 
coaches should be interred with their bones: 
neither is it by any means to be wished that the 
evil should entirely cease to live after them, so as to 
render us indifferent, and thankless, and insensible 
to the superior advantages of modern locomotion. 

First Misery.— Although your place has been 
contingently secured days before, and you have 
risen with the lark, yet you see the ponderous 
And this, not 


Antony remarks 


unlikely, more than once. 
2. At the end of a stage, beholding the four 
panting, reeking, foamy animals, which have 


| dragged you twelve miles: and the stiff, galled, 


scraggy relay crawling and limping out of the 
yard. 

3. Being politely requested, at the foot of a 
tremendous hill, to ease the horses. Mackintoshes, 
vulcanised Indian rubber, gutta percha, and gos- 


| samer dust-coats, then unknown. 


4. An outside passenger resolving to endure no 
longer “the pelting of the pitiless storm,” takes 
refuge, to your consternation, within with drip- 
ping hat, saturated cloak, and soaked umbrella. 

5. Set down with a promiscuous party to a 


| meal bearing no resemblance to that of a good 


“One afternoon, at court, I was standing beside two | 


intimate acquaintances of mine, an old nobleman and a 
middle-aged lady of rank, when the former remarked to 
the latter that he thought a certain young lady near us 
very beautiful. The middle- ~aged lady replied, ‘I cannot 
see any particular beauty in her.’ 
joined, ‘to us old men youth always appears beautiful!’ 
—a speech with which Wordsworth, when I repeated it to 
him, was greatly struck. The fact is, till we are about to 
leave the world we do not perceive how much it contains 
to excite our interest and admiration; the sunsets appear 


‘Ah, madam,’ he re- | 


hotel, except in the charge: and no time to enjoy it. 

6. Closely packed in a box, “ cabin’d, crib'd, 

confined, bound in,” with five companions morally 
hysically obnoxious, for two or three com- 
fortless nights and days. 

7. During a halt overhearing the coarse lan- 
guage of the ostlers and tipplers at the road-side 
pot-house : and besieged by beggars exposing their 
mutilations. 

8. Roused from your nocturnal slumber by the 
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horn or bugle, the lashing and cracking of whip, 
turnpike gates, a search for parcels under your 
seat, and solicitous drivers. 


journey that the “Tallyho” runs only every other 
day or so, or has finally stopped. 


10. Clambering from the wheel by various iron | 


projections to your elevated seat. 


11. After threading the narrowest streets of an 


ancient town, entering the inn yard by a low 
gateway, to the imminent risk of decapitation. 

12. Seeing the luggage piled “ Olympus high,” 
so as to occasion an alarming oscillation. 

13. Having the reins and whip placed in your 
unpractised hands while coachee indulges in a 
glass and a chat. 

14. When dangling at the extremity of a seat 
overcome with drowsiness. 

15. Exposed to piercing draughts, owing to a 
refractory glass; or, vice versa, being in a mi- 
nority, you are compelled, for the sake of ventila- 
tion, to thrust your umbrella accidentally through 
a pane. 

16. At various seasons, suffocated with dust, 
nd broiled by a powerful sun; or cowering under 
.. umbrella in a drenching rain —or petrified 
with cold—or torn by fierce winds — or struggling 
through snow —or wending your way through 
perilous floods. 

17. Perceiving that a young squire is receiving 
an initiatory practical lesson in the art of driving, 
or that a jibbing horse, or a race with an opposi- 
tion, is endangering your existence. 


18. Losing the enjoyment or employment of | martin 
much precious time, not only on the road, but | >! “*speare ; 


also from consequent fatigue. 

19. Interrupted before the termination of your 
hurried meal by your two rough-coated, big- 
buttoned, many-caped friends, the coachman and 
guard—who hope you will remember them. 


lated in anticipation, you fail in making the mutual 
remembrances agreeable. ie ke 





Minor Potes. 


Bolingbroke’s Letter to Pope.—In the Illustrated | 
| June 30, the writer indulges in some pertinent 


London News, a few weeks since, appeared an 


original letter from Lord Bolingbroke to Pope, | 


supposed to have been never before published, 
the authenticity of which was doubted by The 


Atheneum. As “N. & Q.” is an authority in any- 


thing relating to Pope, perhaps I may be allowed 


to record in its columns that this letter was first | 
published more than ninety years ago, viz. in the | 
| and understand the former. 


Annual Register for 1763, p. 196. No authority 
is there given for its authenticity, and it is un- 
dated. I may add, that in the Register for the 


year 1764, p. 222., is another letter, stated to be 


| Letters. 
9. Discovering at a diverging point in your | 


| chanical men of type. 


Al- | 


° | 
though the gratuity has been repeatedly calcu- | 


| * ” 
“ original,” from Pope to the Duchess of Hamilton, 


which is not printed in any edition of Pope's 
C. J. Dovetas. 
: [ The last letter noticed by our correspondent is printed 
in Roscoe’s edition of Pope’s Works, vol. viii. p. 332. The 
words prefixed to it, “ The writer drunk,” are omitted by 
Roscoe. ] 


A Military Dinner-party.— As banquets to our 
brave soldiers are now in vogue, and it is proposed 
to give a grand dinner to the Guards, on their re- 
turn to the Metropolis, the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
may be glad to learn that the greatest dinner ever 
known in England was that given by Lord Rom- 


| ney to the Kent volunteers on August 1, 1799, 


when George III. reviewed them near Maidstone. 
The tables, amounting to ninety-one in number, 
were seven miles and a half long, and the boards 
for the tables cost 15007. The entertainment, to 
which 6500 persons sat down, consisted of 60 
lambs in quarters, 200 dishes of roast beef, 700 
fowls (3 in a dish), 220 meat pies, 300 hams, 300 


| tongues, 220 fruit pies, 220 dishes of boiled beef, 


220 joints of roast veal. Seven pipes of port were 
bottled off, and sixteen butts of ale, and as much 
small beer was also placed in large vessels, to 
supply the company. After dinner his Majesty's 
health was given in a bumper by the volunteers, 
all standing uncovered, with three times three, 

accompanied by the music of all the bands. 
J. YEOWELL. 
Shakspeare and his Printers. —In the April 
number (No. 210.) of the Edinburgh Review, is 
an article on the “Correctors and Corrections of 
in the course of which the vil- 
lanous typographical blundering of the Heminge 
and Condell folio is the subject of strong repre- 
hension. But qualis ab inceptu with the me- 
Ig that same Edinburgh, 
in a subsequent article, on “ Body and Mind,” the 
reviewer has occasion to quote the dagger-soli- 
loquy from Macbeth; and the quotation, in a 
small way, is worthy of the old folio men: work 
being printed for worth, the for thy, and eye for 

eyes! “ Physician, heal thyself!” 
A Desutrory Reaper. 
Jersey. 


A Mission of the Press. —In a Times’ leader of 


remarks upon the little that powerful engine, the 
Press, has yet effected towards breaking down the 
legal abominations of crabbed MS. and cumbrous 
parchments, by substituting readable print and 
tractable paper for deeds and other registered 
documents, to the great relief of the purses and 
brains of the lieges popularly supposed to read 


Warming with his subject, the writer predicts 
the time when the country squire, deprived of his 
out-of-door recreation by a rainy day, will over- 
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look the Quarterly Review and County Chronicle, 
and betake himself for amusement to the morocco 
gilt volume which contains the now intelligible 
title deeds of his estate. 

As all men will, doubtless, welcome any indica- 
tion of the advent of this mission of the Press, it 


may be worth while recording in the pages of 


“N. & Q.” that the initiative in this movement 
has already been taken in a very appropriate 
quarter; for there now lies before me a very 
handsome, thin royal 8vo., entitled Glenormiston, 
1849-50, which contains the history of the acqui- 
sition of that estate, with plans, title deeds, and a 
variety of useful information thereanent, expressly 
compiled and printed “with a view to the con- 
venient preservation and reference” of the pro- 
prietor, Mr, William Chambers. J.O 


Family of Pendrell.— The following brief addi- 

tions to the notices of this loyal family, which are 

. . Se . 
collected by Mr. Hughes in his edition of the 
Boscobel Tracts (1830), may not be unacceptable 
to your readers : — 

“ Frances Jones 

& Daughters of Wm. Pendrel. 
Anne Lloyd 
“ At the court at Windsor, 27 June, 1680. 

“ His Majesty is graciously pleased to refer this peti- 
tion to the right hone Lords Com™ of the Treasury to 
take such course as they shall judge most ready and 
expedient for the Pet* relief.” 

Notes of Petitions, in Bodl. MS. Rawl., c, 421. 
fol. 182, 

“ Yesterday the Commons in a Committee received a 
clause to oblige all papists and nonjurors in Great Brit- 
tain to register their names and estates; alsoe a clause to 
exempt the familyes of the Pendrells in Staffordshire, 
who are papists, from being taxed by this bill, on account 
of their eminent services to the crown by saving King 
Charles the 2, in the RoyayOak.” 

News-Letter of 9 May, 1723. Rawl. MS. C., 151. 


fol. 98. 
W. D. Macray. 


Superstition of the present Day.— The following 
cutting, from The Tablet of July 26, is worth 
the attention of the readers of “N. & Q.” asa 
specimen of the worse than heathenish supersti- 
tion of many of our people : 

“ Will it be credited that thousands of people have, 
during the past week, crowded a certain road in the vil- 
lage of Melling, near Ormskirk, to inspect a sycamore 
tree which has burst its bark, and the sap protrudes in a 
shape resembling a man’s head? Rumour spread abroad 
that it was the re-appearance of Palmer, who ‘ had come 
again, because he was buried without a coffin!” Some 
inns in the neighbourhood of this singular tree reaped a 


rich harvest.” 
K. P. D. E. 


Mortgaging the Dead !—If a literal be also a 
legitimate use, in its present application, of the 
word mortgage (a dead pledge), we have classical 
authority for stating that mortgaging the dead 





*. 

was a legalised mode, among the Beyptionad 
giving security for money borrowed: a poor in- 
demnity to the creditor in casg of non-payment. 
The embalmed body of the deceased relative ac- 
companied a guest to the feast, where, if money 
was required, the sacred possession was deposited 
by the borrower in pledge—it was a strictly legal 
transaction. For non-redemption there was a 
severe penalty, which one might imagine the pe- 
culiar doctrine engrafted on that of the soul's 
immortality would rarely egllow an Egyptian to 
incur. The parties not redeeming were denied 
the right of interment themselves, and the privi- 
lege of giving their relatives and friends burial. 
In such cases the coflin-less body was carefully 
preserved at home, without burial; but the de- 
scendants of the deceased and excluded debtor 
might honourably bury, provided compensation 
was first made for the crime (if such had been 
committed), or the debt refunded. It has been 
conjectured, and with great probability, respect- 
ing this law, mentioned by Herodotus (lib. ii, 
s. 136.), that its object was to discourage the bor- 
rowing of money; rendering it peculiarly infa- 
mous by entailing on those who practised it a 
revolting traffic, and forfeiture of what the debtor 
was accustomed to regard as his dearest and most 
sacred treasure. I, Parrorr, 


The hing’s Health. — 
“ Here’s a health unto his Majesty, with a fa, la, la. 

Conversion to his enemies, with a fa, la, la, 

And he that will not pledge his health, 

I wish him neither wit nor wealth, 

Nor yet a rope to hang himself. 

With a fa, la, la, la, 
With a fa, la, la,” &c. 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his charming Story of 
Nell Gwyn, quotes the above lines from Forbes’s 
Songs and Fancies, Aberdeen, 1682. When the 
volume is printed again, which it must be ere 
long, the author should alter his reference to 
Catch that Catch Can ; or the Musical Companion: 
containing Catches and Rounds for Three and Four 
Voyces, §¢., 4to. 1667, in which work the song or 
glee in qu®stion first appeared. Forbes misprints 
the composer’s name John Savile ; it ought to be 
Jeremiah Savile, as in Catch that Catch Can. 
Nothing is known of the composer, farther than 
that he wrote the music of “His Majestie’s 
Health,” and “The Waits.” The latter is well 
known to all-lovers of social harmony. 
Epwarp F, Rimpautr. 





Minor Queries. 


“The Brute Chronicles.” —Being engaged in 
preparing for publication the French Prose Chro- 
nicles of England called the Brute, for which 
purpose I am now collating the various texts, I 
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should be glad to know whether there are in 
existence any other copies besides those specified 
by Sr F. Mappen, in an article on the subject 
of these Chronicles, “ N. & Q.,” 2 §. i. 1. 
Witriam Henrgy Harr. 
Albert Terrace, New Cross, 


Agricultural Suicides. —Was it an ordinary 
event in the days of Elizabeth for farmers who 
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had hoarded corn, to hang themselves because the | 


season in which they had expected to realise their 
profits was one of plentiful crops? One would 
think so from the copious allusions to the practice 
in works of fiction of the time : — 

“ Here’s a farmer that hanged himself on the expecta- 
tion of plenty.” — Macbeth, Act II. Se. 3. 

“ And hang’d himself when corn grows cheap again.” 

Hall’s Satires, Book iv. Satire 6. 

Again in Every Man out of his Humour (Act 
III, Se. 2.), Sordido hangs himself because the 
prognostication of foul weather, on the strength of 
which he had hoarded his grain, proved delusive. 

Any explanation of these allusions, by the ad- 
duction of recorded facts, will be acceptable to 

C. Mansrietp INGLEBy. 
Birmingham. 


Old House at Poplar.—I1 am desirous of obtain- 
ing some further particulars regarding an old 
house and property in the parish of Poplar than 
ean be obtained from Stow; the date of the house 
is 1612, and the property is a ship-yard, generally 
believed to be the oldest in England. I know it 
to have been in existence before the house, and 
am anxious, if possible, to discover its date and 
subsequent history ; also when the dry docks were 
built, &c.? Perhaps Mr. W. H. Hart, or some 
other of your correspondents, can afford me some 
help, by doing which they will much oblige 

R. SunisTer. 

Blackwall. 


Secondary Punishments now in force. —Can any 
of your readers courteously inform me whether 
there exists any work of this year, or any trust- 
worthy article of review, which gives a synopsis 
of the various secondary punishments now (1856) 
in force in England? There have been so many 
modifications lately, that a treatise one or two 
years old is hardly reliable. Vinpex. 


Money enclosed in Seal of legal Documents, — 
On a deed of sale of a quit-rent at Alnwick, in 
Northumberland, in the year 1655, is the follow- 
ing execution, viz. : 

“ Signed, sealled, and delivered with one single two- 
pence lawfull money of England put into the seale in 
the token of the possession, livery, and seizen of the out- 
rent or white-rent of five shillings by yeare within 
named, in presence of these witnesses,” &c. 


On breaking the seal, I found in it a silver two- 
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pence, with the rose on one side, and the thistle 
on the other. 

Query, was the enclosing a piece of money in 
the seal eyer a common custom, or legally neces- 
sary P W. C. Treveiyan. 

Wallington. 


“ Punjab.” —I have heard that this is a compo- 
site word formed from Punj, five, and ab, waters: 
viz., the Indus, Jhelum (or Jeylum),Chenab, Ravee, 
and Sutlej. Iam not acquainted with Hindus- 
tdni, and shall feel obliged to any of your corre- 
spondents who will translate the foregoing proper 
names. Chendib seems to be a composite word, 
like Punjab. G. L. S. 


“ When you go to Rome, do as Rome does.” — 
Among the many derivations of proverbs regis- 
tered in “N. & Q.,” I have not seen the above 
noticed ; and this to me is the more remarkable, 
as it has been attributed to no less a personage 
than St. Ambrose of Milan. Some time ago, in 
turning over the leaves of a copy of T'racts for the 
Times, a fragment of paper dropped out, —a cut- 
ting from some book which I did not know, and 
on it the following : 

“ In the time of St. Augustin, this question respecting 
Saturday being in its infancy, that great theologist was 
in the habit of dining upon Saturday as upon Sunday; 
but his mother, Monica, being puzzled with the different 
practices then prevailing (for they had begun to fast at 
Rome on Saturday), applied to her son for a solution of 
the difficulty. He in return actually went to Milan on 
purpose to consult St. Ambrose on the subject. Now, at 
Milan, they did not fast on Saturday, and the answer of 
the Milan saint to the Hippo saint was this: ‘ When I go 
to Rome I fast on the Saturday as they do at Rome, but 
when I am here I do not;’ an advice that is current 
amongst us to this day—‘ When you go to Rome, do as 
the people of Rome do,’ ” 

Not being “up” in the works of St. Augustine 
or St. Ambrose, perhaps some of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” will favour me with stating where 
such a passage can be found in either of the 
Fathers referred to ? M. OC, 


William Dunlap. —I wish very much to ascer- 
tain whether an American author, of the name of 
William Dunlap, is still living ; or (if not living) 
the date of his death. He is author (besides many 
other works) of the Life of Charles Brockden 
Brown. “He was aleo a painter of some eminence, 
The information I desire is likely to be found in a 
work recently published, Duycink’s Cyclopedia of 
American Literature. R. J. 


“ The Sisters’ Tragedy.” —I would be greatly 
obliged if any of your readers could inform me 
who wrote a play called The Sisters’ Tragedy, 
printed by W. Nicol, Pall Mall, in 1834? The 
scene of the play is laid in Granada; and the 
author appears to have been indebted to Tenny- 
son's Ballad of the Sisters for the groundwork of 
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the plot. There are some prefatory lines, dated 
Hampstead, Aug. 1834, by J. B. (Joanna “=. 
8. 


Colonel Forrester. — Speaking of Jack Ellis 
and his extraordinary social qualities, which made 
him familiar at once with the great and lowly, 
Boswell says : 

“The brilliant Colonel Forrester, the author of the 
Polite Philosopher (first published at Edinburgh, 1734) 
was amongst the former.” 

Where can any particulars be obtained regard- 
ing this Scottish Chesterfield ? J. 0. 


Quotation wanted : “ Where is thy land.” — Will 
any of your readers oblige me by saying where 
are to be found the lines — 

“ Where is thy land? ’tis where the woods are waving 
In their dark richness to the summer air; 
Where the blue streams a thousand flower-banks‘laving, 
Lead down the hills in veins of light — ’tis there.” 





The style and phraseology point to Mrs. He- 
mans, but I have not been able to find the lines 
in her works. T. J. E. 


| 


| 


Device and Motto.—I shall feel obliged if any | 
of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” can tell me 
the meaning of the following device and motto 
engraved on an old seal. The device consists of | 
a bird with a branch in its mouth seated on a 
sheaf of corn; on one side of which is a lion, and 
on the other a serpent, with the motto “IN ouTE.” 
The device is not difficult to understand; but I 
can make nothing at all of the motto. J.J. 


“ Carmina Quadragesimalia.” —Is any record 
kept at Christ Church of the authors of the beau- 
tiful Latin poems called Carmina Quadragesi- 
malia? As far as regards elegant and correct 
Latinity, they are worthy to be ranked with the 
poetry of the Augustan age. Can any of your | 
classical readers inform me whether any more 
than two volumes have been printed? They bear 
date 1723 and 1748 respectively, and are both 
dedicated to students of Christ Church, the former 
volume by Charles Este, the latter by Antony 
Parsons. OxontEnNsIs. 


Aspasia’s Wart.—A reviewer in a recent number 
of The Atheneum tells how Aspasia was advised in a 
dream to apply rose leaves to an ugly wart on her 
face. What is his authority ? R. T. Scorr. 


Pictures by Raffaelle in England, and in what 
Collections ?—I1 should feel thankful for an ac- 
curate list of the finished original pictures now in 
this country by Raffaelle: stating in what collec- 
tions they are, and, if possible, when they were 
first brought here. Such list, of course, only to 
comprehend well-known and undoubted works; 


| 
| 


of which, it is to be feared, there are not half-a- | 


dozen to be met with in England, besides the 


cartoons at Hampton Court, and the four in our 
National Gallery. Joun J. Penstone, 
Stanford-in-the- Vale, Berks. 


Bibliographical Queries. — 


1. Can any of your readers give me some ac- 
count of the subject of an old work, entitled Dac- 
tyliotheca Smythiana, which was published at Venice 
in the seventeenth century ? 

2. Has there ever been any cheap reprint of 
the Boke of St. Alban’s ? 

3. Is the True Spirit and Practice of Chivalry, 
by Digby, considered a standard work? and has it 
been favourably received by critics ? 

Sioma Tueta, 


“ Judith Culpeper.” —I have a curious old 
letter with the above signature, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy: 

“ March the 224, 1675. 
“ May itt please y™ Grace, 

“ Upon the receipt of a letter from my Lord privy Seal 

importinge that the draught ofa conveyance. . . sealed to 


| mee by my Brother was the full effect of y" Lopps mediation 


for mee I have accordingly sealed itt. And though I 
must needs say I hoped for somewhat better conditions, 
yet y" Lopps pleasure commanded my sorrowful sub- 
scription, Especially for the-purchasinge of property (?) 
between soe neere relations. My Brother hath given mee 
many and great assurances of his future Justice to mee in 
performing this Agreemt. Butt as my confidence in y* 
Lopps wisedome was the principall motive of my compli- 
ance, soe the continuance of y" favour to me is still my 
best security. I therefore humbly implore y* grace 
in compassion of my weaknesse to afford mee ye com- 
pleatinge y* mediation. Nott doubtinge butt God will 
abundantly requite y" Goodnesse to mee. 
“ My Lord, 
“ Y* Graces most obliged serv*, 
“ JupirH CULPEPER.” 


Can any of your sagacious readers inform me 
who was this “ Judith Culpeper” and her bro- 
ther? As the letter came from a Kent collection, 


| it was probably written by a relation of Sir 


Thomas Culpeper (or Colepeper, or Culpepper) of 
Hollingbourne, who died about the close of the 
seventeenth century. Many monuments of the 
family are erected in Hollingbourne church, and 
doubtless a good county history contains a list of 
them. Can any conjecture be made as to the 
age to whom the letter was addressed ? 
Vas it not probably to Sheldon, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to which see the manor of Holling- 
borne belongs? ‘The letter is endorsed on the 
back “ Anthony Horsmonden,” Vox. 


Was Henry IV. nursed by an Irishwoman ? — 
In the Calendar of the Patent and Close Rolls of 
the Irish Chancery, vol. i. (all published) p. 179., 
the Calendar of the Roll. Pat. 6 Henry IV., 
1* Pars commences: at article 2, a number of 
letters of protection are given ; and amongst them 
we find the remarkable entry, “Et Marg’ Taaf, 
nutrix Regis, Dublin, 18 Maii.” This would seem 
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to settle the point conclusively. Query, has this 
fact been ere now noticed? James Graves, Clk. 
Kilkenny. 


The Great Heat.—I am told that twenty years 
ago there was a similar drought in the country to 
the present. 
farmers suffered considerably ; the corn stalk was 
but a foot high, and, instead of being cut, was 
plucked. 

Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” give a 
more detailed account of the above facts? Kart. 


Rev. Mr. Simmons. — Is anything known of the 
Rev. Mr. Simmons, to whom the witty sermon in 
the Cripplegate Morning Exercises, * How may 
we get rid of Spiritual Sloth,” is attributed. Ca- 
lamy inserts his name in the list of those ministers 
who preached occasionally when the Act of Uni- 
formity passed. W.G.L. 


Westbourne Grove. 


George Liddell.—Can any Scottish poetical 
antiquary furnish a Note about “ George Liddell 
of Edinburgh,” who wrote The Swan's Song, or 
Pleasant Meditations on the Way, the tenth edition 
corrected ; Lond., printed for the Author, and sold 
by Lillias Liddell in Edin, 1710, 12mo., pp. 48 ? 

Mr. Liddell seems to have been the poet of the 
religious million; and besides this piece of dog- 
grel, our illustrious obscure announces “ These 
books following, by the same author, are sold by 
him and his daughter Lillias Liddell, in Edin.,” 
viz. 1. A Garden of Spiritual Flowers; 2. The 
Traveller's Song ; 3. Good Company ; 4. Manna 
Gathered; 5. Canaan's Grapes; 6. 
Gold; and 7. The Honey Comb. Presuming these 
to be also in verse, and judging from the popu- 
larity of the Swan's Song, Mr. Liddell would ap- 
pear to have obtained some notoriety as a small 
poet. e 


Rubens’ Pictures: Antwerp Cathedral. — With 
reference to the celebrated “ Descent from the 
Cross,” which, as every one knows, consists of five 
pictures, can any of your readers say whether the 
painting at the back of*one of the doors, repre- 
senting, according to Murray, a hermit with a 
lantern, is not, in fact, intended as a fifth repre- 
sentation of St. Christopher, under the form of a 
priest carrying the viaticum? The presumption 
is in favour of this hypothesis, since the four re- 
maining pictures all symbolise St. Christopher in 
some form or other, and it is well-known that they 


were painted for the Guild of Cross-bowmen, of 


whom that saint is the patron. The idea that such 
was Rubens’ intention is suggested by the author 
of a recently-published work entitled Flemish In- 
teriors, and seems to me a very appropriate one. 
My attention has been further drawn to the 
subject by a smart correspondence carried on for 


The heat was, as it now is, intense; 


Apples of 


| * The Fourth Edition, with great Additions.” 





the last three weeks in the Weekly Register, 
giving expression to contending opinions on the 
passage in question of the above-mentioned vo- 
lume. Qu2zRENS. 


“ Round about our Coal Fire, or Christmas En- 
tertainments.” — What is the date of the earliest 
edition of an interesting pamphlet so called ? 
Halliwell, in his Catalogue of Chap- Books, p. 148., 
mentions an edition in 12mo., 1796, which he calls 
“A very curious tract, composed at the end of 


| the seventeenth, or very early in the following 


My own copy, dated 1734, is called 
It 


century.” 


| is dedicated “ To the Worshipful Mr. Lun, Com- 


pleat Wiich-maker of England, and Conjurer- 
General of the Universe, at his Great House in 
Covent-garden.” Epwarp F. Rimsavtr. 


Corn Measures. —I am desirous of obtaining 


| correct information as to the difference between 





J. O. | 





the proportions of the Winchester bushel and the 
imperial bushel (established by the “Act of 
Uniformity,” which took effect from Jan. 1, 1826) ; 
this last contains 22181 cubic inches, and I have 
one table stating the Winchester bushel to have 
contained 2178 cubic inches, and another that it 
was ,', part larger than the imperial. Ws. M. 
Tring. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


“ Bishop Burnet's Solution of Two Cases of 
Conscience.” — Miss Strickland affirms that two 
treatises under the above title, one on “ Poly- 

S ” “ Divorce.” > bd 
gamy,” and the other on “ Divorce,” were “ ez- 
punged” from Bishop Burnet’s works. May I beg 
the favour of a reference, if any correspondent 
can give one, to any edition of Burnet’s works 
containing these treatises; or any good grounds 
for supposing that he ever wrote them? As to 
Miss Strickland’s testimony, she must write in a 
more unbiassed spirit before her evidence reckons 
for anything more than Jacobite gossip. A. B. R. 

selmont. 

[These two Treatises are noticed by Bevil Higgons in 
his Historical and Critical Remarks on Bishop Burnet’s 
History of his Own Time, 2nd edit. 1727, p. 158., who has 
given the whole of the bishop’s resolution to the second 
question, “Is polygamy in any case lawful under the 
Gospel?” His reason for omitting the bishop’s resolu- 
tion on Barrenness was owing to some expressions in it 
so indecent as would offend the fair sex. John Macky, 
however, has not been so delicately sensitive: for, as an 
admirer of the bishop, he has inserted both papers in the 
Appendix to his Memoirs of the Secret Services, edit. 1733, 
pp. xxiv. to xxxiii., and reproaches the bishop’s son for 
suppressing them. “These papers,” says Macky, “ Bur- 
net put into the hands of Lord Lauderdale and others, 
with an intent to farther the design of divorcing His 
Majesty, and thereby of providing, by a re-marriage, 
heirs to the crown, and excluding the Duke of York. 
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Why these yery curious anecdotes are denied a place in 
our prelate’s remarkable history, I cannot assign the 
cause; but this I know, that he himself had inserted 
them. ‘The late Archdeacon Echard assured me, that he 
had read them in his Lordship’s manuscript; and as I 
have obtained exact copies of them, I think myself 
obliged, both in justice to the bishop’s memory, as well as 
the republic of letters, to preserve them for the informa- 
tion and benefit, not only of the present, but of all suc- 
ceeding times.” The original, in Burnet’s handwriting, 
was copied at Ham in 1680, with the Duke of Lander- 
dale’s permission, by Paterson, Archbishop of Glasgow, 
testified under his episcopal seal, it being then in the 
Duke's possession, 

Unfortunately for the bishop, his troublesome opponent, 
Dr. Hickes, had been favoured with a sight of these Trea- 
tises, and notices them in his work, Some Discourses upon 
Dr. Burnet and Dr. Tillotson, 4to., 1695, p. 20., which 
elicited from Burnet the following explanation ;: — 

“ He charges me with a Paper, stating the Lawfulness 
of Divorce in case of Barrenness, with relation to King 
Charles the Second’s Marriage; which he says was a Pro- 
ject af the Earl of Shaftsbury’s, and his Party, to put by 


the Duke of York. I cannot reflect on this Author’s way | 
of writing, without remembring an Italian Proverb, that | 


has indeed more of Sense than of Religion in it; God 
preserve me from my Friends, I will preserve myself from 


my Enemies. What the Earl of Shaftsbury’s Designs in | 


that matter were, I do not know; for he never once 
spoke of them to me, But I remember well that the 
Duke (then Karl of) Lauderdale moved it to me, He was 
the first that ever discovered to me the Secret of King 
James’s Religion; and when he saw me struck with 


great apprehensions upon it, he fell upon the Head of | suthority, as also when king James II. and William IIL 
Divorce, and told me many Particulars that I think fit | os , 7 - . 


to suppress. I afterwards knew that the Matter of Fact 
was falsely stated to me. I was then but Seven and 
twenty, and was pretty full of the Civil Law; which had 
been my first Study. SoTI told him several things out of 
the Digests, Code, and Novels, upon that Head; and in 
a great variety of Discourse we went through many parts 
of it: He seemed surprized at many things that I told 


him; and he desired me to state the matter in Paper. I | 


very frankly did it; yet I told him I spoke of the sudden ; 
but when I went home among my Books, I would con- 
sider it more severely. The following Winter I writ to 
him, and retracted that whole Paper; I answered the 
most material Things in it; and I put a Confutation of 
my first and looser Thoughts, in a Book that I writ that 
Winter, which I can shew to any that desires it. The 
Duke of Lauderdale was too wise to publish any thing 
of this kind, tho in his passion he might have shewed it 
to this Author. He knew that he had pressed me to talk 
upon this Subject to the King himself; which I had re- 
fused to do. A great deal more belongs to this Matter, 
which I think fit to suppress: None but such a Person as 
this Author is, would have published so much.” — Reflee- 
tions upon a Pamplhiet, entitled “ Some Discourses upon 
Dr. Burnet and Dr, Tillotson,” 8vo0., 1696, pp. 76-78.4 


Commentary on “ Proverbs.” — Who is the au- 
thor of A Commentarie upon the whole Booke of 
the ae of Solomon, London, 1596. In an 
appendix ‘to this book, consisting of “ An Expo- 
sition of certain choyse and excellent Proyerbes 
set downe seatteringly here and there in the 
Scriptures,” the following rendering is given of 
Jeremiah, ch. xiii, v. 23,: “Can the blackamoore 
chaunge his skinne, or leopard his blew spots.” 


Does any version of the English Bible contain this 
translation ? Whence the idea that the spots of 
the leopard were blue ? W. G. L. 

Westbourne Grove. 

[This work is by Peter Muffet, and was first printed in 
1592, by Richard Field for R. Dexter, 8vo., and dedicated 
to Edward Earle of Bedford. P. Muffet was also author 
of “The Excellencie of the Mistery of Christ Jesus de- 
clared in an Exposition vpon | Tim. iii. 16,,” 1590, See 
Herbert’s Ames, pp. 1236, 1254. 1358. ] 


Author of “ A Remedy against Superstition.” — 
Who was the author of A Remedy against Super- 
stition, or a Pastor's Farewel to a beloved Flock, 
privately printed in the year 1667. The epistle 
dedicatory is addressed “ To his truly honoured 
friends of the county of Devon.” A copy in my 
possession contains an addendum in MS. for which 
it is hard to account, unless it be from the pen of 
the author, as there is no list of errata in the 
book. W.G.L. 

Westbourne Grove. 

{This work is by William Crompton, minister of Col- 
lumpton in Devonshire, but ejected at the Restoration for 
nonconformity. “ He lived at Collumpton and sometimes 
at Exeter,” says Wood, “ carrying on at those places and 
elsewhere a constant course (if not hindred) of preaching 
in conventicles, especially in 1678-9, when the popish 
plot broke out, and the faction endeavoured to obtain 
their designs by it, when then he preached in despight of 


reigned.” See Wood’s Athena, by Bliss, vol. iv. 626., 
for a list of his works. In a copy of his Remedy against 
Superstition before us, the £rrata is printed on a separate 
slip, and pasted on the last leaf, ] 


Dunton's “ Summer Ramble.” — Dunton, in his 
Dublin Scuffle, frequently alludes to his intended 
publication, which he calls his Summer Ramble [in 
Ireland]. Query, was it ever published, and if 
so, in what year ? James Graves, Clerk. 

Kilkenny. 

{This Ramble, so frequently referred to in Dunton’s 
Conversation in Ireland, and The Dublin Scuffle, was pre- 


| pared for the press, but has never yet been printed. The 


MS. is in the Rawlinson Collection in the Bodleian, 
No. 71.] 


The Minerva of Sanctius.—Sir William Ha- 
milton says in a note, in his Discussions on Philo- 
sophy — 

“ To master the Minerva of Sanctius and his commen- 
tators is a far more profitable exercise of mind than to 
conquer the Principia of Newton.” 


Who is the Minerva of Sanctius ? who are his 
commentators? where is it to be got? and what 
is it about ? Enquirer. 


[Francisco Sanchez (Lat. Sanctius Brocensis), was an 
eminent Spanish grammarian, born in 1523, and died in 
1601. The work which gained him most reputation was 
his Minerva, seu de Causis Linguze Lating Commentarius, 
Salamanca, 1587, 8vo. This was often reprinted during 
the sixteenth century, and in more modern times at Am- 
sterdam, 1754, 1761, 8vo,, with remarks by Scioppius, 
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and annotations by Perizonius. Another edition was | 
published at Utrecht, 1795, with the additions of Everard 
Scheid; and a third at Leipsic in 1793—1804, with the 
notes of Perizonius, and those of Charles Lewis Bauer. | 
See a notice of him in Rose’s Biog. Dictionary. ] 


“ The Shepherd of Banbury.".—I am most 
anxious to ascertain where I can find any account 
of “The Shepherd of Banbury.” It is a book or 
personage learned on the subject of the weather, 
and he or it is quoted as a first authority on the 
point by many in the midland districts. 


Murpary. 


[ This work is entitled The Sher herd of Banbury’s 
Rules to judge of the Changes of Weather, grounded on 
Forty Ye urs” Expe rience, &c. By John Claridge, Shep- 
herd, 8vo., 1744; and reprinted in 1827. ; a work of 
rreat popularity among the poor, and is attributed to 
Dr. John Campbell, author of A Political Survey of 
Britain. It is mostly a compilation from A Rational 
lecount of the Weather, by John Pointer, Rector of Slap- 
ton, in Northamptonshire. ] 








Names of the Days of the Week. — Ancient 
deeds are frequently dated the day of the week on 
which they were exeeuted, e.g. Die Jovis, Die 
Mercurii, &e. Will you, or any of your corre- 
spondents, be so good as to give me the name of 
heathen deity, &c., to which each day was dedi- 
cated ? B. 


[The following are the names of the heathen deities: 


Dies Solis - - - Sunday. 
Dies Lune - . - Monday. 
Dies Martis - - - Tuesday. 


We inesday. 
Thursday. 
Friday. 
Saturday. 


Dies Mercurii : 
Dies Jovis - . ° 
Dies Veneris ° - - 
Dies Saturni - - - 
we find the equivalent terms Dies 
and Dies Sabbati for Saturday. } 


In some ancient deeds 
Dominica for Sunday, 





Replies. 


THE LATE REV. ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 


(2™ S. i. 293, 321. 400, 521; ii. 78.) 


The question respecting the name of this gen- 
tleman still remains a quibble. There is no doubt 
that he was christened “ Montgomery,” and I ap- | 
prehend that the Weston where he was christened 
is the pretty little village of that name, now al- 
most forming part of Bath, which was the scene 
of annual poetic fétes in the Johnsonian and 
flourishing days of Ague Solis. But the point 
sought is, whether or not his father bore the said 
surname, I knew, and well, both Robert and his 
father. He, Robert, was the natural son of Mr, 
Gomery, the clown, a most gentlemanly and very 
vell-informed man, and, decidedly, homme a 
bonnes fortunes, by a lady who kept a school at 
Bath, and who, subsequently, removed from that | 
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city and married a respectable schoolmaster. One 
of the best traits in Robert was his affection for 
this mother, and amply she deserved it of him; 
she gave him an excellent education, and brought 
him up carefully and religiously. Now, I have a 
suspicion (rather, an impression that I once saw 
him perform under the name) that Mr. Gomery 
occasionally in his career prefixed to his nde the 
aristocratic “Mont.” He was exceedingly am- 
bitious to sink the clown in the actor; and, when 
engaged solely in the latter capacity, became, I 
suspect, Montgomery. I have little doubt, more- 
over, that when in his younger days recommend- 
ing himself to “ a gentle belle,” he would hint that 
such was his name of right. Still, it may be 
that, as Robert assured me soon after his father 
had introduced him to me as, to use his own 
words, a would-be Byron, his father was son or 
grandson of the General Montgomery of the Ame- 








~ 


| rican war; he may have been a legal, may have 


been a natural, descendant of the general. 

. Were Grimaldi alive, he could most likely have 
settled the question. As it is, not improbably Mr. 
T. Matthews, the leading clown of our more imme- 
diate day, may be able to cut the Gordian knot. 
Should there be surviving any sons or daughters 
(there is, I fancy, a daughter, Mrs. J. Bennett, 


| living in Exeter, at least there was three years 
| since) of the late Mr. Richard Hughes, proprietor 


of Sadler’s Wells Theatre in the days of Evelina, 
they would be the parties most likely to know the 
truth ; since Mr. Gomery was in boyhood a com- 
panion of Grimaldi, who, according to Mr. Dick- 
ens’s biography of the modern Momus, came out 
at the Wells under Mr. Hughes’s management, 
when about six years old, and, I fancy, first ap- 
peared there himself. Like our great pantomim- 
ist, Mr. Gomery was an ardent entomologist ; and 
I have known him make long excursions and 
“ watch o’ nights,” not to rob the king’s exchequer, 
but to surprise Tiger-moth, or Queen Imperial, 
or Sphynx, et id genus omne. 

Mr. Gomery, as I have remarked, was a well- 
informed man; indeed from his tact, good-breed- 
ing, and general knowledge, he might not only 
have passed muster in any society, but from his 
entertaining and aptly-applied fund of anecdote 
would have been esteemed a most desirable and 
entertaining companion. And he deserves a pass- 
ing word in “N, & Q.” by way of hint to the 
future historian of the stage. His clown was sui 
generis, a thing of art; not clown in the Grimaldi 
sense of the word, the broadly humorous; or 
in the Bradbury, i. e. the acrobatic and neck- 
venturing, but a blending of English clown and 
Gallic Pierrot — quaint, easy, and presenting a 
something which I must’term the oriental element, 
combining a sort of pictorial diablerie with the 
farcical: for want of a better term to express his 
pantomime, he was, indeed, ordinarily known 
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among ‘his stage-brethren as the “ gentleman- 
clown.” " 

A word more, as still appertaining to “N. & 
Q.” He married, as one of your correspondents 
states, a Mrs. Power, who had a very handsome 
house at Lambridge, Bath, and who, previously to 
this riage, was mother of a family of ten or 
twelv@ children by Sir Andrew Bayntum, with 
whom she lived for many years, and conducted 
herself as a wife, and by whom the house and a 
good income were bequeathed her. There were 
several Morlands which came to her with the 
house. I should like to know where they have 
winged their way; but, still more, what may have 
become of a Diary, kept either by Sir Andrew or 
his father, I forget which, and which, though it 
might not be worth publishing in extenso, would 
certainly, unless I egregiously err, afford many 
valuable pickings, particularly as regards courtly 
gossip in the eldef Georges’ days, to “ N. & Q.” 

Dera. 





Your correspondent f. 7. 3. (p. 78.) should have 
read my communication. He needlessly asks, 
“ What would convince G.?” And says, “A Bath 
Directory is of no weight against a baptismal 
register.” I beg to remind him that my affirma- 
tion was, that the statement given by D. (2™ S. 
i, 293.), as to the name of Robert Montgomery's 
father, was correct; and I have shown that he 
lived, was married, and died by the name of 
Gomery,—a fact well known to the inhabitants 
of Bath. As to the baptismal register, to which I 
did not happen to refer, I have only to say that 
if it is producible, and is worth anything, I do not 
see why it should be withheld. No man’s repu- 
t@#ion can be promoted by attempts to mystify 
either his parentage or baptism. Your corre- 
spondent D. (2™ §. ii. 37.), who inquires at what 
“ Weston” Robert Montgomery may have been 
christened ? should try “ Weston, near Bath,” the 
worthy vicar of which is the Rev. John Bond. G. 


SATELLITE. 
(2™ §. ii. 69.) 

Vossius says : 

“ Non a satagendo, ut Perottus putabat: sed & Syriaco 
satel, id est latus, quia latus stipat, ut idem sit ac antiqua 
lingua erat latro : quem Varro similiter sic dici credidit, 
quia latus cingeret. Servius in xu. n. Varro dicit hoc 
nomen posse habere etiam Latinam etymologiam ut latrones 
dicti sint, quasi laterones, quia circa latera regum sunt, 
quos nunc satellites vocant.” 


Salmon (Stemmata Latinitatis, London, 1796) 
says : 


** Satelles I ha¥e marked as coming from the Greek, 


because it seems to me to come from ea for da (see note 
on sapio) and ré\Aw or réAAomas, I make or execute, arise, 


bid, or order, send; whence réAds, -ews, part, the whole, 
order; whence also réAos, end, duty, or tax“(on entering 
or going out), expense, magistracy, magistrate, troop, 
legions, squadron, &c.: SaréAAw is not found, but may 
have been used, as well as d:areAéw, I go through, perse- 
vere, last; since we find évréAAw or évréAAopat, I enjoin or 
command, I commission or charge. And what is a satel- 
lite but one (of a troop) always near his master, exe- 
cuting, or ready to execute, his orders?” 

Lemon (Eng. Etym., London, 1783) says: 

Satellites. Ad@w Dor. for AiO, /atus, quia lateat con- 
daturque sub axillis; & Jatus fit Satelles, quod circa la- 
tera regum sint; id quod antiquitus latro, quasi latero; 
a life guardsman, who antiently waited at the sides of 
princes; also used in astronomy to signify,” &c. 

Diderot (Ency.) says : 

“Chez les empereurs d’orient, ce mot satellite signifioit 
la dignité ou l’office de capitaine des gardes du corps. Ce 
terme fut ensuite appliqué aux rapaux des seigneurs, et 
enfin & tous ceux qui tenoient les fiefs, appellés Sergen- 
terie. Ce terme ne se prend plus aujourd’hui qu’en mau- 
vaise part. On dit les gardes d’un roi et les satellites d’un 
tyran.” 

But see also Du Cange (Gloss.), Gesner (Thes. 
Ling. Lat.), and Dufresne (Gloss. Med. et Inf. 
Lat.) 

Satila, satal, to follow. Ido not know of any 
European words derived from Arabic verbs, but 
there are many (particularly Spanish) derived 
from Arabic nouns, not now to be found either in 
Meninski, Golius, or in any Lexicon that I have 
seen. R. S. Caarnock. 





WATCHFULNESS OF THE GOOSE. 
(2™ §. i. 473. 495.) 


The historical credit of the received story re- 
| specting the preservation of the Capitol by the 

geese, set forth in a former Note, depends in great 
| measure upon the vigilant habits of this bird, and 
of its superiority to the dog as a guardian. Having 
consulted Professor Owen upon this point of 
natural history, I received from that distinguished 
naturalist an answer, which, with his permission, I 
lay before the readers of “ N. & Q.,” in illustra- 
tion of my former remarks, The alertness and 
watchfulness of the wild goose, which have made 
its chase proverbially difficult, appear, from this 
decisive testimony, to be characteristic of the bird 
in its domesticated state. The establishment of 
this fact unquestionably confirms the traditionary 
account of their preservation of the Capitol. The 
following is Professor Owen's letter. The cottage 
where he resides is in Richmond Park. 

* Opposite the cottage where I live is a pond, which is 
| frequented during the summer by two brood-flocks of 
geese belonging to the keepers. These geese take up 
their quarters for the night along the margin of the pond, 
into which they are ready to plunge at a moment’s notice. 
| Several times when I have been up late, or wakeful, I 
| have heard the old gander sound the alarm, which is 
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immediately taken up, and has been sometimes followed 
by a simultaneous plunge of the flocks into the pool. 
On mentioning this to the keeper, he, quite aware of the 
characteristic readiness of the geese to sound an alarm in 
the night, attributed it to the visit of a foumart, or other 
predatory vermin. On other occasions, the cackling has 
seemed to be caused by a deer stalking near the flock. 
But often has the old Roman anecdote occurred to me 
when I have been awoke by the midnight alarm-notes of 
my anserine neighbours; and more than once I have 
noticed, when the cause of alarm has been such as to 
excite the dogs of the next-door keeper, that the geese 
were beforehand in giving loud warning of the strange 
steps. 

“T have never had the smallest sympathy with the 
sceptics as to Livy’s statement: f€ is not a likely one to be 
feigned ; it is in exact accordance with the characteristic 
acuteness of sight and hearing, watchfulness, and power 
and instinct to utter alarm-cries, of the goose.” 

L. 





“HEY, JOHNNIE COPE.” 
(2™ S. ii. 68.) 


The original song, beginning, — 


“Copesent a challenge frae Dunbar,” 


was written by Adam Skirving, farmer of Garle- 
ton, near Haddington ; who, says Allan Cunning- 
ham, “ besides his gift of song-making, which was 
considerable, was one of the wittiest and most 
whimsical of mankind.” Adam Skirving was born 
in 1719, and died in 1803. He is called “ Mr. 
Skirvin” by Ritson, “Mr. Skirven” by Sten- 
house, and “Alexander Skirving” by Cunning- 
ham. He was a remarkably handsome man, free 
and outspoken in his manners, and being very 
saving in money-mafters, he left a considerable 
fortune to his surviving children. He was twice 
married. His eldest son by his first marriage, 
Archibald Skirving, the portrait painter, who re- 
sembled him in person and disposition, was well 
known in Edinburgh. The second son, Captain 
Robert Skirving, also inherited his father’s poet- 
ical genius. »After many years’ service in the 
East Indies, he returned home in the year 1806, 
and was living in 1838 at Croys, near Castle 
Douglas. A letter, containing some curious par- 
ticulars of his father, was addressed by the Cap- 
tain to the last editor of Johnson’s Scots Musical 
Museum, 1839, voMfii. p. 190 *. 

The authority for attributing this song to Adam 
Skirving rests upon the late Mr. Stenhouse (notes 
to Musical Museum, vol. iii. p. 220.); but, as the 
writer of the “Additional Illustrations” to the 
same work remarks, “ Notwithstanding his son’s 
silence respecting the authorship of this song, 
there is no reason for calling in question Mr. 
Stenhouse’s assertion, as the local character of the 
verses, and their caustic spirit and resemblance | 
to his ‘ Trament Muir,’ would place this point, I 
think, beyond all reasonable doubt.” 


Hogg, in the Second Series of his Jacobite 
Relics, 1821, p. 308., says: 


“This song, so generally a favourite throughout Scot- 
land, is certainly more indebted for its popularity to the 
composer of the air, than the poet who wrote the verses, 
The tune is really excellent, but the verses, take which 
set we will, are commonplace enough. Yet I scarcely 
know a song that so many people are fond of. For my 
part I love it, and ever will, because it was a chief fa- 
vourite with my late indulgent and lamented master and 
friend, the Duke of Buccleugh, whom I have often heard 
sing it with great glee.” 

“Johnnie Cope” is still a universal favourite in 
Scotland, and no song, perhaps, has so many dif- 
ferent “sets.” Allan Cunningham mentions that 
he once heard a peasant boast, among other ac- 


| quirements, that he could sing “Johnnie Cope,” 


with all the nineteen variations ! 

Copies of the various sets may be seen in Hogg’s 
Jacobite Relics; Allan Cunningham's Songs of Scot- 
land ; Gilchrist’s Ancient and Modern Scottish Bal- 
lads ; Jacobite Minstrelsy, 18mo., Glasgow, 1829 ; 
Riteon’s Scottish Songs; Johnson's Scots Musical 
Museum, &c. 

The old air of “Johnnie Cope” originally con- 
sisted of one strain, the author of which is un- 
known. The earliest copies appear in Oswald's 
Caledonian Pocket Companion, and in Johnson's 
Scots Musical Museum. Epwarp F. Rimpavtt. 





Upon a reference to Chevalier Johnstone’s Me- 
moirs of the Rebellion, 1745, your correspondent 
Mr. Kwnowtes will find much interesting matter 
relative to Sir John Cope. The best edition of 
the work is the one published in 1822, 8vo. The 
author of the song, “ Hey, Johnnie Cope,” &c., was 
Adam Skirving, farmer, Haddington ; full parti- 
culars of whom, and his various songs, will be found 
in Stenhouse’s Jllustrations of the Lyric Poetry and 
Music of Scotland, by Laing and Sharpe, 8vo., 
1853. z.@. 8 

Edinburgh. 


GAMAGE FAMILY. 
(2” §. ii. 48.) 


Amongst notes collected by the writer from 
various sources relating to Gloucestershire fa- 
milies are the following: 

Gamage of Gamage. William Gamage was 
Sheriff of Gloucestershire with another in 1325. 

There is a place called Gamage Hall in Dymock 
(co. Glou.). 

Mune was anciently a manor within the manor 
of Dymock. It was granted to William de Ga- 
mage, 1 John; and Jeffry, his son and heir, died 
seised of it, and of 10/. rent in Dymock, in 
37 Hen. III. 

Elizabeth, daughter and sole heiress of the last- 
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named, married John Pembrugg, into whose | P 
| Castle contains the account of Master Thomas de 


family she conveyed it. 

The arms, as given by Sir Robt. Atkyns, are as 
follows: Arg. nine fusils in bend, gules, on a chief 
azure three escallops, or. 

In Berry's Dictionary of Heraldry the arms of 
Gamage (of Coyte and Royiade, Hertfordshire) 
are substantially the same, viz. Arg. five fusils in 
bend gules, on a chief az. three escallops, or. 
Crest, a griffin segreant, or. 

In Dr. Strong’s Heraldry of Herefordshire is 
mentioned a Godfrey Gamage, of Mansell Ga- 


| of Richard and Robert Gamage. 


mage, Herefordshire, temp. Edw. IIL., bearing | 


the same arms. Mansell Gamage was one of the 

chief possessions of the ancient family of Pem- 

bruge long after this period. Coorgzr Hitt. 
Gloucester. 





The following Notes may assist the researches 
of Anon. : 

“Gamacer (Coyte and Royiade, co. Hertford). Ar. five 
fusils in bend gu. on a chief az. three escallops or. Crest, 
a griffin segreant, or. 

“Gamack (Clerkenshalls, Scotland). 
grailed ar.” — Burke’s General Armory. 


Gu. a bend en- 


There are seven other entries in that book to the 
name of Gamach or Gamage, Gamadge or Ga- 
mage, and Gamage, with similar arms. 

In the account of “ The Winning of the Lord- 
ship of Glamorgan or Morgannwe out of the 
Welshmen’s Hands,” said to be written by Sir 
Edward Stradling, of St. Douat’s Castle, Glamor- 
ganshire, there is some information respecting the 
Gamage family, their connections and estates. 
It is prefixed to Wynne’s edition of Powell's 
translation of The History of Wales, by Caradoc 
of Llancarvan, p. xxiii, ed. 1774. 

In p. xxxiv. one Paine Gamage is mentioned as 
“ Lord of the Manor of Rogiade in the county of 
Monmouth.” 


S.W. from Chepstow.” 
Dict. of England. 
I accidentally stumbled upon these particulars 
a day or two ago: they may, perhaps, help your 
anonymous querist. J. W. Pixies. 
Haverfordwest. 


See Lewis's Topograph. 


The Liber Niger of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, which contains copies of aucient charters 
and various other documents relating to the archbi- 
shopric, states that Andrew Gamage was sergeant 
to Archbishop Luke [1228 to about 1251], in his 
manor of Ballymore. He was one of the feoffees 
by charter, and held in that manor to himself and 
his heirs half a carucate of land for 12s. 6d. a-year. 
His name also occurs as a juror to prove the 
customs and liberties of Ballymore. The great 
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roll of the Pipe in the Record Tower of Dublin 


Chaddisworth, as custodee of the temporalities of 
the see, during its vacancy from 1251 to 1257. 
In his “ discharge” of the profits of the manor of 
Ballimore, he paid “to Walter Gamage for a 
horse for the King’s use, 11.” The Liber Niger 
contains a list of the jurors empanelled to try the 
extent of the manor in 1325; in it are the names 


E. D. B. 


Portarlington. 


Anon. is informed that about seventy years ago 
an ancient maiden lady, named Gamage, died in 
the Sidbury, Worcester, where she had long re- 
sided. She was very intimate with my family, 
which had in 1760 removed from Herefordshire, 
and settled in Worcester. Oapo. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Suffragan Bishops (2™ S. ii. 91.) —I can give 
you some information respecting two or three of 
the bishops named in the extract from Sir Thos. 
Phillipps’s Wiltshire Institutions, given by your 
correspondent Paronce : — 

1. “ Robertus Imelacensis Episcopus.” This 
was a Franciscan friar, an Englishman, who was 
appointed Bishop of Emly, in Ireland, by the 
Pope's provision, Feb. 1, 1429. His name was 
Robert Portland, or Poetlan (Wadding, Annales 
Minorum, tom. v. p. 203., ad an. 1429; Regist. 

ontif., Ibid., p. 173. It does not appear that he 
ever took possession of the see. Another (or per- 
haps the same) Robert of England, also a Fran- 
ciscan, is mentioned as appointed to the same 
bishopric in 1444, by provision of Pope Eugene 
IV. (Wadding, Zbid, p. 456., ad an. 1444.) 
2. “Jacobus Dei gratia Akardensis episcopus.” 


aang ee , | This wes James Mieke - Blackde :. 
There is now a parish in Monmouthshire called | This yo ey * don, = ns y kden, — 
Roggiet, “in the hundred of Caldicott, 63 miles | Bicam friar, an octor of Divinity, who was 


appointed Achadensis episcopus, i. e. Bishop of 
Achonry, in Ireland, by provision of Pope Eugene 
IV., Oct. 15, 1442. See De Burgo, Hibernia 
Dominicana, p. 473. 

This bishop was translated to Bangor in North 
Wales, in 1452; and died t , Oct. 24, 1464. 
See Goodwin, de Presulibus Anglia. 

3. “Simon, Connerensis Episcopus,” was a Do- 
minican friar, who was appointed Bishop of Con- 
nor, in Ireland, by provision of Pope Pius II., 
Feb. 12, 1459. See De Burgo, Hib. Dominicana, 
p. 475. 

4. “Johannes Mayonensis episcopus.” This 
was John Bell, a Franciscan, who was made 
Bishop of Mayo, in Ireland, Nov. 5, 1493 (Wad- 
ding, Annal. Minorum, tom. vii. p. 314). 

James I. Topp. 

Trin. Coll., Dublin. 
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Poem about a Mummy (2™ S. ii. 87.) — Proba- 
bly the poem your correspondent A. A. D. in- 
quires for is The Answer of the Egyptian Mummy, 
in reply to the Address to an Egyptian Mummy, a 
poem written at the unrolling of a mummy some 
years ago. The Address, which is a poem of con- 
siderable merit, and of no little interest, was at- 
tributed to Mr. Roscoe, and has been several times 
reprinted. 

The Answer was, what your correspondent calls 
it, — droll, and describes the mummies’ “ ex- 
periences” of three thousand years ago. It was 
printed in the Saturday Magazine of the Christian 
Knowledge Society for April 26, 1834, to which I 
beg to refer A. A.D. I may just name as well 
that the Address itself was also reprinted in the 
same magazine for February 22, in the same year. 

LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Derby. 


I think that your correspondent*A. A. D. must 
refer to an “ Address to the Mummy in Belzoni’s 
Exhibition,” written by Horace Smith, and origin- 
ally published in the “New Monthly Magazine. 
Perhaps the quotation of one of the stanzas may 
refresh A, A. D.’s memory. 

“T need not ask thee if that hand, now calmed, 

Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled, 
For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalmed, 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled : 
Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run.” 
Joun Pavin Putrrires. 
Haverfordwest. 


In a work upon the Plurality of Worlds, by 
Alex. Copland, Advocate, 8vo., Lond. and Edin., 
1834, there is a poem entitled “ The Mummy 
Awake,” which may be what A. A. D. wants. 


. . 


There is a story by Edgar Poe, among his 
Tales of Mystery, &c., entitled “ Some Words with 
a Mummy,” which pretty nearly answers the 
description given by A. A. D., except that it is in 

rose. It may be found in vol. i. pp. 212. 599., 
in an edition published by Vizetelly in 1852, 
among the series of “ Readable Books.” 


H. A. C, 


Mr. Bathurst's Disappearance (2™ S. ii. 48. 95.) 
— Has there not been a story going the rounds of 
the English and foreign papers, since the publica- 
tion of Bishop Bathurst’s Life by his son, the late 
archdeacon, to the effect that some human bones 
had been found in making alterations in the 
“ Post House at (I think) Perleberg,” where the 
disappearance took place, which were supposed to 
be those of Mr. Bathurst. Probably it is a 
“canard.” If I am right in fixing on Perleberg 
as the locus in quo, it is hardly “ prés de Ham- 
bourg?” I once heard the subject discussed in 





a German diligence. The opinion expressed was, 
that he had committed suicide ; throwing himself 
into some tributary of the Elbe, then swollen by 
rains, whilst his horses were being fed at the post. 
The loss of his dispatches was the reason assigned 
for the commission of this rash act of desperation. 
How these dispatches were lost was a disputed 
point ; but the opinion of the diligence was, that 
either Russia, or our ally Austria, and not France, 
had a hand in their disappearance. J. H. L. 


To settle divers errors, let me state, as a rela- 
tive of the wife of Mr. Benjamin Bathurst, that 
she was the eldest daughter of Sir John Call of 
Whiteford House, Cornwall, and sister to the late 
Sir William Call. Lady Aylmer, who is alive, 
is her sister. Mrs. Bathurst’s only surviving 
daughter is the Countess of Castle Stuart, not the 
Dowager Countess. A. Hour Wuire. 


A Noble Cook (2™ §. ii. 87.) —I have heard 
this extract alluded to the Lord Aston of that 
day. The title is now, I believe, extinct. The 
last lord was in holy orders. In a statement, of 
the case of the soi-disant Earl of Stirling (no very 
good authority), with a view of showing that 
other Scotch claimants of peerages had not com- 
plied with the orders of the House of Lords, it is 
alleged — 

“ The Lord Aston, whose name does not even stand on 
the Roll of Scotch Peers, has still been allowed to keep 
his title, and to be denominated as Lord Aston in the 
Commission of the Peace for the County of Worcester.” 

I presume this lord was a descendant of the 
cook. J. H. L « 


“God save the King” (2™ S. ii. 96.) — Dr. 
GavuntTLeETT, in his note upon this tune, has gone 
out of the way to point out an error of the late 
Dr. Crotch’s. In so doing he has made a “ ludi- 
crous mistake” himself. ‘The author of the chant 
in D minor was not “ William Morley of 1740,” 
but William Morley, Gent., of the Chapel Royal, 
whose death is recorded in the cheque book of 
that establishment to have taken place Oct. 29, 
1721. The correct date is of some value in Dr. 
GAUNTLETT's argument. Epwarp F. Riwpautr. 


Order of St. John of Jerusalem (2™ S. i. 460.) 
— Does not E. H. A. confound two different 
orders? The order of the Temple was surely 
quite different from that of St. John of Jerusalem 
or the Knights Hospitallers, and the one body, if 
my memory does not fail me, was generally in 
rivalry, not to say hostility, to the other. A. v. 3. 


* Blawn-sheres ” (2™ S. ii. 65.) — The word to 
which G. refers is sewells, not sewers. It is ex- 
plained by Mr. Hattiwett as a “scarecrow” 
made of feathers, to scare deer from breaking the 
fences. Macxenzip Watcorr, M.A. 
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Eaton's Sermon (2™ §&. i. 516.; ii. 93.) — In 
that singular book, Cotton Mather’s Magnalia 
Christi Americana (Lond. 1702, fol.), is a notice 
of Mr. Samuel Eaton. As the work is rare, I 
have transcribed the passage for Mr. Asptanp: 

“ He was the Son of Mr. Richard Eaton, the Vicar of 
Great Burdworth in Cheshire, and the Brother of Mr. 
Theophilus Eaton, the Renowned Govenour of New- Haven. 
His Education was at the University of Oxford: And 
because it will doubtless recommend to find such a Pen, 
as that which wrote the Athena O,roniensis thus Charac- 
terising of him, Reader, thou shalt have the very Words 
of that Writer, concerning him: After he had left the 
University, he entred into the Sacred Function, took Orders 
according to the Church of England, and was Beneficed in 
his Country: But having been puritanically Educated, he 
did dissent in some Particulars thereof. Whereupon finding 
his Place too warm for him, he Revolted, and went into New- 
England, and Preached among the Brethren there. But 
let us have no more of this Wood! Mr. Eaton was a 
very Holy Man, and a Person of great Learning and 
Judgment, and a most Incomparable Preacher. But upon 
his Dissent from Mr. Davenport, about the Narrow Terms, 
and Forms of Civil Government, by Mr. Davenport, then 
forced upon that Infant-Colony, his Brother advised him 
to a Removal: And calling at Boston by the way, when 
he was on his Removal, the Church there were so highly 
affected with his Labours, thus occasionally enjoyed 
among them, that they would fain have engaged him 
unto a Settlement in that Place. But the Lord Jesus 
Christ had more Service for him in Old-England, than he 
could have done in New; and therefore arriving in Eng- 
land, he became the Pastor of a Church at Duckenfield, 
in the Parish of Stockfort, in Cheshire, and afterwards at 
Stockport; and a Person of Eminent Note and Use, not 
only in that, but also in the Neighbour-County. 

“ After the Restoration of K. Charles II. he underwent 
first Silencing, and then much other Suffering, from the 
Persecution, which yet calls for a National Repentance. 
He was the author of many Books, and especially of some 
in Defence of the Christian Faith, about the God-Head 
of Christ, against the Socinian Blasphemies : And his Help 
was joined unto Mr. Timothy Tailors, in writing some 
Treatises entituled, The Congregational Way Justified. 
By these he Out-lives his Death, which fell out at Denton, 
in the Parish of Manchester in Lancashire, (where says 
our Friend Rabshakeh Wood, he had sheltered himself 
among the Brethren after his Ejection) on the Ninth Day 
of January, 1664, and he was Buried in the Chapel 
there.” — Book iii. p. 213.* 

See also Wood's Athene Oxoniensis, by Bliss, 
iii, 672. 382. ; iv. 4.; Calamy’s Ejected Ministers, 
1713, p. 412. ; Continuation, 1727, p. 566. 

Joun I. Drener. 


* Rand” (2™ §. i. 213, 396. 522.; ii. 97.) —Does 
not the modern German word rand—such as meeres- 
rand, sea-shore; flussesrand, river's bank —suggest, 
as this language I have so frequently found to do, 
some old Saxon word of the same meaning? The 
locality mentioned by C. J. “between ‘Trumfleet 
Marsh and the north bank of the river Don,” 
seems to me to point to some such derivation for 
the space between the edge of the marsh and the 
bank of the river, being called the “rands,” or 

* The Capitals and Italics in the above are Mather’s. 


wed. A. DY 








“shores.” It hardly appears as probable that the 
benefactor of Fishlake, on the south side of the 
river, should have had his name given to ground 
on the north side, which may probably belong to 
a different parish. E. E. Byna. 


See Johnson's Dictionary, “Ranp, n. s. (rand, 
Dut.), border, seam, as the rand of a woman's 
shoe.” In Scotland the selvage or border of a 
web of cloth “ list,” a marginal border, is called a 
rund, pronounced roond. J. Ss. 


Song by Old Dr. Wilde (2™ S. ii. 57.) — This 
song occupies pp. 51 to 53 in Iter Boreale, &c., 
1670, being a parody on the older song of “ Hallow 
my fancie, whither wilt thou go?” the burden 
being “ Alas, poor scholar, whither wilt thou go ?” 
and the concluding verse is very characteristic of 
the times: 

* Ho, ho, ho, I have hit it, — 
Peace goodman fool ; 
Thou hast a trade will fit it; 
Draw thy indenture, 
Be bound at adventure, 
An apprentice to a free school ; — 
There thou mayest command 
By William Lillye’s charter ; 
There thou mayest whip, strip, 
And hang, and draw, and quarter, 
And commit to the red rod 
Both Tom, Will, and Arthur. 
I, I, ’tis thither, thither will I go.” 

More than twenty years have passed since I 
cut several columns from Felix Farley’s Bristol 
Journal, headed “ The Garland of Withered Ro- 
ses.” They were sent to that paper by your old 
correspondent J. M. G., of Worcester. No. 1. 
contained Cleland’s beautiful ode of “ Hallow my 
fancie,” with an introductory notice. The original 
poem, as it appeared in the first edition of his 
Poems, 1658, is blended with the additions made 
in the second, 1697; it extends consequently to 
sixteen stanzas, and, beautiful as it is, therefore it 
is too long for your pages. These papers were 
continued only to six numbers, but each contained 
some gem of ancient poetry. Would J. M. G. 
contribute them for preservation to your pages? 
The introductory remarks are in each notice too 
good to be lost. G. D. 


Henley-on- Thames (2™ S. i. 454.; ii. 18.) — In 
addition to what I have already sent, I would ob- 
serve that there are two separate notices of 
Henley in the Rawlinson Collection of MSS. in 
the Bodleian, consisting of copies of inscriptions 
on tombstones principally. It may be of use to 
persons interested in topographical studies to 
mention that there are notices of a similar kind of 
many other places in the same collection. Some 
for Sussex were made use of in Hastings Past and 
Present, published last year. E. M 

Oxford. 
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Portraits of Swift (2™ S. ii. 21. 96.) — I possess 
Faulkner’s edition of my ancestor Dean Swift's 
Works, published, not in 1734, but in 1738, with 


this general title, * The Works of J. S. D. D. D. | 


S. P. D. in Six Volumes.” It was the Dean’s 
own copy, was bought at the sale of his library in 
1745-6, and bears the book-plate of “ Edward 
Synge.” I acquired it at the auction of the late 
Sir E. Synge’s books by Sotheby in 1843. Not 
any one of its volumes has the Dean’s autograph : 
but the fifth is marked by himself — and I well 
know his handwriting — ‘read thorow.” ‘The 
first volume has his portrait in a plain oval frame, 
with the inscription, “ ‘The Reverend Dr. J. Swift, 
D.S.P.D.,” and the engraver’s name, “ G. Vertue.” 
‘The second volume (dated 1737) has his medallion 
portrait, surrounded with sunbeams, emblematic 
female figures, the half-concealed bust of I-know- 


not-whom, books, and a scroll with “ ‘The Poetical | 


Works of the Rev. D. 8S. * * D.S. P. D. 1734,” 
the motto “ Quis speret idem ? — Hor.,” and the 
engraver's name, “ P. Simms, Se.” ‘The fourth 
volume has a frontispiece, differing from that de- 
scribed by your correspondent G, N. in the table 
having books, pens and ink, &c., while the coins 


are spread on the lower step before his Deanship’s | 


chair. The engraver’s name, whereof G. N. pro- 

pounds a Query, is legible enough, “G. Vertue.” 
It is hardly worth explanation that, valuing the 

antiquity of my family beyond its incidental dis- 


tinction of the Dean (unto whom our only obliga- | 


tions are his hindrance of my grandfather's ad- 

vancement and the loss of a large portion of my 

paternal estate), I have long resumed our early 

signature, Evmunp Lentuar SwIirte. 
Worthing. 


“ Jt” (1* S. passim.) — In some parts of Ireland, 


the word it is used in the genitive case, instead of 


it’s. A man said to me to-day, pointing to an old 


gate, “ That gate, Sir, has done it duty,” for “ it’s | 


duty.” And this is the common language of the 
country : “ The horse fell and broke it knees.” 

Is this an old English idiom? ‘The neuter it 
is not found, I believe, in the genitive form it’s, in 
the English Bible or in Shakspeare. 
therefore, that the peculiarity I have noticed (like 
many other phrases common in Ireland) is a rem- 
nant of the English of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when we Irish learned that language 
for the first time. S. N. D. 

Dublin. 


“ Allow” (2™ S. ii. 10.) — In the north of Ire- 
land this word is used in the sense of command, 
order, direct. 
Armagh, some years ago, | found a labourer in 
the act of cutting down a laurel. I said to him, 
“Why do you cut that tree?” His answer was, 
“The master allowed me:” meaning the master 


I suspect, | 


Being on a visit with a friend near | 





ordered me to do so. On another occasion, I was 
on a visit with a clergyman still farther north. 
One of his parishioners, a very poor man, came to 
him one day when I was by, and informed him 
that he wished to be married to Biddy O'Neill. 
“ Paddy,” suid the clergyman, “are you in your 
senses? Both bu yourself and Biddy O'Neill 
are every winter in the greatest distress, coming 
to me and others for support. How are you to 
live if you marry, and how are you to maintain 
your family?” “QO, please your reverence,” said 
the man, “ may be the Lord would allow that we 
should have no childer.” 8S. N. D. 
Dublin. 


The Weather (2™ S. i. 431.) —In addition to 
the observations as to the change in the prevailing 
winds in this country, I have a further fact to 
communicate, as to the extraordinary decrease of 
force in the trade winds in late years. ‘Two nau- 
tical men have made the same observation to me, 
that ever since their boyhood the difference was 
most remarkable. Can any cause be discovered 
for this ? E. E. Byxa. 


Apostle Spoons (2 §, ii. 112.) — W. T. is re- 
ferred to Hone’s Every-Day Book, vol. i. p. 175., 
and to The Table Book, p. 817., for a sketch of 
“a set of Apostle Spoons,” and for the history 
thereof. Everarp Home Coreman. 

79. Wood Street, Cheapside. 


Samuel Rolle (2™ §, ii. 88.) — See Darling's 
Cyclo. Bibliographica, col. 2584.; Calamy’s Ac- 
count, p. 108.; Continuation, p. 144.; Palmer's 
Nonconformists’ Memorial, 1802, vol. i. p. 298. ; 
Dr. Owen’s Works, by Goold, 1851, vol. ii. p. 276. ; 
Orme’s Life of Owen, 1820, p. 380.; Wood's 
Athene Oxon., by Bliss, vol. iv. 106. 108. 203. 

Joun I. Drepee. 

Olovensis, Bishopric of (2™ S. ii. 88.) — The 
see in question was probably Olena, and the 
bishop styled Olenensis. Olena is a see in par- 
tibus, and was the title of Dr. Griffiths, the late 
Vicar Apostolic of the London district. It is now 
called Caminizza, and is in the Morea, easily mis- 
taken for Mauritania. It formed one of the four 
suffragan sees of the metropolitan of Patras. 

I. C. H. 

Aristotle's “ Organon” (2™ §., ii. 81.) —It is 
singular that Proresson De Moraay, in his ar- 
ticle on the “QLogic of Aristotle,” should not 
mention Waitz’s edition of the Organon, which is 
by far the best that has been hitherto published. 
Nor has he mentioned the Prologomena Logica of 
Mr. Mansel, nor his new edition of Aldrich, works 
which have thrown immense light on the logical 
treatises of the Stagyrite. Indeed it is very doubt- 
ful, now that Sir W. Hamilton is dead, if there is 
anybody in this country that understands Aris- 
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totle’s Organon better than Mr. "Mansel, late Fel- 
low and Tutor of St. John’s, Oxford. 
Evan Jones. 
Lampeter, Cardiganshire 


Migcellanecugs, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

University of Cambridge having adopted the 
ymended by the Pitt Press Syndicate, and 
yn the formation of a more elaborate Cata- 
logue of the Manuscripts belonging to the University 
than that prepared by Nasmith, instructions for carrying 
such object into effect were issued in 1851, since which 
time a party of cataloguers have at intervals been en- 
gaged upon the work, The Catalogue has been divided 
into eight divisions, and the following Members of the 
Senate have contributed to the first volume: — I. Anglo- 
Saron, Anglo- Norman, and Karly Enalish Literature, 
Mr. C. Hardwick, St. Catherine’s Hall, editor. 2. Clas- 
sical, Mr. Churchill Babington, St. John’s College. 3. 
Heraldic, &c.. Mr. Charles C, Babington, John’s Col- 
lege. 4. Historical, Mr. W. R. Collett, Gonville and Caius 
College. 5. Legal, Professor Abily, Trinity Hall. 6. 
Musical, Mr. W. H. Hutt, and Caius College. 7. 
Scientific. Medical, &c., Ur. bster, Jesus College, and 
Mr. J. Glover, Trinity College. And lastly, 8. Theological, 
Mr. H. R. Lauard and Mr. ©. B. Scott, Trinity College, 
who have been assisted by Mr. J. E. Cooper of St. 
John’s College, Mr. W. H. Howard of Sidney Sussex Col 

lege, and Mr. F. J. A. Hort of Trinity College. At the 
( of copious Indices will be 
ppended for ’ facilitating refer 
Catalogue, togeth y rable denoting, as far as pos- 
sible, the last ow yner from whom each MS. had passed into 
the hands of the University. We are glad to have the 
opportunity of bringing under the notice of our readers 
this first volume of A Catalogue of the Manuscripts preserved 
in the Library of the University of Cambr idge, editec d for 
the Syndics of the University Press, and of bearing our 
testimony to the great pains which have been be » Bee 
upon it by the gentlemen selected for its preparation. 
The work is one which, when completed, will be most 
useful to scholars, as well as most creditable to the com- 
pilers and to the Unive of Cambridge. Would that 
it might be followed by a Second Series — furnishing 
Catalogues of the MSS. in the Libraries of the different 
Colleges and Halls —like the admirable Oxford Cata- 
logue prepared by Mr. Coxe. 

Clearly arranged, with a full and well-engraved tra- 
velling map, and a carefully compiled index, Murray’s 
Handbook for Travellers Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Somersetshire, will be found a trusty guide and a pleasant, 
in indispensable travelling companion to all future 
s thro lovely counties. Mr, Murray is, 
by the publication of these Home Guides, doing good 
service to those who are inclined to take the advice of 
The Times, and spend their holidays in our own healthful 
and beautiful islands. 

By-the-bye, the mention The Times reminds us of 
the pro} er tone in which that and other influential 
ournals are speaking out on the subject of some re 

eratic and dramatic representations based upon clever 
but disgusting French novels. The press may do much 
to check this crowing evil; but let the women 
land do justice to that purity of mind for which they are 
world-renowned, refuse to be present when such 
dramas are perf and they will put an effectual 
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check to this endeavour to familiarise the English public 

with the most objectionable productions of the novelists 
| and dramatists of France. 
| Booxs Recetvep. — Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
| Ge graphy by Various Writers, edited by William Smith, 
| LL.D., Part XVL, Salassi—Sinuessa. This, the last part 
but one of this valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
ancient geography, contains, among other important 
articles, those on Sardinia, Scythia, Sicilia, &c. 

Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time. Part VIL. 
That this new number of Mr. Chappell’s most interesting 
illustrations of the National Music of England is not one 
jot inferi. r to any that have preceded it, our readers will 
feel sure when we mention that in the present number the 
E itor gives us the history of Bobbing Joan, You Genile- 
men of England, The Queen, Old Courtier, Since first I saw 
your Face, Hunting the Hare, Tom a Bedlam, “ many 
other popular airs. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


ulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
itlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
given for that purpose ; 


Coxe’s Battans. J. H. Parker. 

Pyie's Parmararase or rue 
Edition. Vol. I. (Vol. If. 

tony'’s Taaprrrons or Lan 

Temerer. 3.64. Seeley. 

Mitt ow rue Tempration or Caanisr. 

Wreanx, Divanication serween tas Worp or Gop anv tur Worg or 


Eerstzes or tax New Trstamenr. 5th 
is dated 1765 


ASHIRE. Large Par er Edition. 


Wanted by Charles F. Blackburn, 


Bookseller, Leamington. 


ito. Pi 


Sutton Place, 


skering. 


Hac} 


Ma, Faene’s Taanstation or An 
Wanted by Rev. John C. Jackson, 17. 


)PHANES, 
ney. 


Lavo 


Baillie. 


Lavpensium AcrocaTacrysts, tar Serr-C 
ano nis Aouraenrs. Anonymous, but 
1610. 


OR YNDEMNATION OF 


ascribed to Principal 


Wanted by Dr. Thom, 28. Erskine Street, Liverpool. 
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